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YOUNG AMERICA HONORS THE PRESIDENT. 


DENT OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S FLYING VISIT TO CARLETON, MICH., WHICH THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE SEEMED TO GREATLY ENJOY. 
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For Amateur Photographers. 


Les.Liz’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and for that which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
All photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 

subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
No copy 


the return. 
winners will . 
dollar will he paid for each photograph that may be used. 
righ*ed photographs will be received. 

Special Notice.—Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture, but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad 
dress ** Amat ur Photographic Contest, LesLize’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.*’ Competitors, whether they fail or not, are en- 
titled to try again as often as they please. No entry blanks required 

Preference is always given to pictures of recent current events of 
importance, for the news feature is one of the chief elements in select- 


ing the prize-winners. 


The President’s Policy Defended. 


VERY American citizen should read the eloquent 

address on expansion delivered at Princeton Uni- 

versity, recently, by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the 

able editor of the New York Tribune. It is, by 
all odds, the most powerful defense of the administra- 
tion’s policy that has thus far been uttered. Mr. Reid 
spoke as a Republican and a patriot, as a friend of the 
administration, and an advocate of its policy in the conduct 
of the Philippine war. His words carry special weight 
because Mr. Reid was a member of the Paris peace com 
mission, and because he is a trained diplomat and an astute 
and experienced observer of public events. 

Mr. Reid declared that ** we can only end this conflict 
by manfully fighting through it,” and to the advocates of 
peace he recalled the toast which Henry Clay gave in honor 
of an earlier American naval hero, when he proposed ‘‘ the 
policy which looks to peace as the end of war, and war as 
the means of peace.” Mr. Reid said the American public 
have a right to insist that our general policy in the Philip 
pines shall not be shaped now merely by the just discontent 
with the bad start, but that ‘‘ we must go on and not stop 
short of a pacification which will end in the establishment 
of such local self-government of the Philippines as the 
people of those islands are found capable of conducting, 
and the extension of this government just as far and as 
fast as the people prove fit for it.’ 

Mr. Reid is one of the first of the administration’s defend- 
ers to outline clearly and distinctly what should be done 
after the pacification of the islands has been secured. 
First, he proposes a military government. Next, the rule 
of either military or civil Governors, relying gradually, 
more and more on native agencies. Thirdly, the develop- 
ment of dependencies, with an American civil Governor, 
with their foreign relations and their highest courts control- 
led by us, and their financial system largely managed by 
members of a rigidly organized and jealously protected 
American civil service ; and, finally, autonomist colonies, 
‘‘looking to us for little save control of their foreign 
relations, and profiting by the stability and order which 
the backing of « powerful nation guarantees.” 

This policy is very much like that which England has 
so successfully adopted with her colonies, and the first 
duty of the new Congress, when it assembles next month 
ut Washington, should be the promulgation of a purpose 
to follow out such a course. No more important or satis- 
factory recommendation could be made by the President in 
his annual message than one which would embrace the policy 
suggested in Mr. Reid’s brilliant address. 


England’s Wars and Their Results. 


OR England the gates of the temple of Janus are 
seldom closed. England has had more wars than 
any other nation of the first or the second class 
which the world has seen in the modern age. 
When William, the Duke of Normandy, conquered Eng- 
land in 1066, overthrowing the Saxon dynasty and starting 
the Norman line of monarchs, he created a feud between 
England and France by inciting claims on the part of Eng- 
lish kings to the French crown, which put these two coun- 
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tries on opposite sides in nearly all the wars Wi 
in Europe from that day to Waterloo, seven and a half 
centuries later. Some of those wars have altered the cur 
rent of the world’s history from their day down to the pres 


h raged 


ent time. 

By England’s war against Spain, which culminated in 
the destruction of Philip II.’s invincible armada in 1588, 
Spain’s primacy among the nations ended, and her decline 
and fall dates from that By the war of 1651-4, 
during the days when Cromwell was at the head of the 
government, waged between England and Holland, then 


event. 


the greatest Power in the world, Holland was started on 
the downward course, a feud was created between the 
Dutch and the English which, in one of its manifestations, 
is raging to-day in South Africa, and England laid the 
foundation of its pre-eminence in commerce and in naval 
strength. 

The conflict known in American history as the French 
and Indian War, 
the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), put all of France’s domin 
ions in Canada and east of the Mississippi in British hands 
and wrested from France the territory in Asia which was 
the beginning of England’s great Indian empire. The war 
of American independence of 1775-83 drove England out 


which was the New World’s extension of 


of the thirteen Colonies, by far the most valuable part of 
her American domain, and was the severest blow which 
England’s power and prestige ever received in the thou- 
sand years in the life of the English nation which began 
back in the days of Alfred the Great. 

Eogland’s most important wars in the past hundred 
years were those with France which ended in 1815, that 
with the United States which closed in the same year, and 
the struggle with Russia in the Crimea in 1854-6, in which 
England had France, Turkey, and Sardinia as allies. In 
addition to these she has had innumerable smaller wars, 
which were principally revolts against her authority in 
one part or other of her world empire. By the Napoleonic 
wars England, by the aid of many other countries, at last 
overthrew the great Corsican, and in doing this much of 
the English prestige lost in the American Revolution was 
regained. 

As a consequence of the war of 1812-15 with the United 
States England was forced to relinquish the right of search 
of vessels of other nations at sea, although this was not 
mentioned in the treaty of Ghent, which brought the war 
toanend. The Crimean War saved Turkey from the same 
sort of ultimate subjection and suzerainty to Russia which 
England established, or which she seeks now to establish, 
in the Transvaal. On the whole, nearly all of England’s 
wars have resulted in gains, immediate or ultimate, to 
her, except the two she waged against the United States. 
Whether or not the war against the South African Repub- 
lic and the Orange Free State will advance England’s power 
and influence is a question which cannot be answered with 
confidence for a few weeks, possibly a few months, to come ; 
but probably this will eventually result in British gain. 


The Charity that Curses. 


Ir may seem ungracious to quarrel with a virtue, or with 
what passes as a virtue, but it cannot be doubted that some of 
the heaviest curses that rest upon civilized society to-day have 
come upon it through the exercise of unthinking and indiscrim- 
inate charity. It is this kind of charity—the scattered dole, the 
alms thrown out with free and open hand to al! who will re- 
ceive—that has filled many parts of the Old World with a pesti- 
lent multitude of professional beggars, a lazy, filthy, lying 
horde of parasites, a heavy burden upon the honest and indus- 
trious, a menace to society, and a terror to all, the native and 
the stranger alike. 

The same kind of charity, kindly meant but grossly misdi- 
rected, has bred within the borders of our own busy and pros- 
perous land that creature who is always seeking but never find- 
ing work, and who lives upon the community meanwhile, the 
creature known as thetramp. There are 30,000 of these pro- 
fessional beggars and semi-criminals in the United States to- 
day, an army whose ranks are constantly recruited by men and 
women who find, unhappily for themselves and the community, 
that the display of a few rags and a whining lie about want and 
suffering are all that is necessary to open to them the purses or 
the kitchen-doors of a soft-hearted and easy-going people. All 
these and a vast number of other persons, who derive their sup- 
port partly if not wholly from beggary, have come to be what 
they are chiefly because their self-respect and independent spirit 
have been broken down by a false and vicious philanthropy. 

Considerations of this character are urged with force and 
appositeness in an article contributed by Bishop Potter to one 
of the periodicals for the current month. He makes a plea for 
systematic and organized charity, a charity based on sound and 
true philanthropy. Of the evil results of the false kind he gives 
many illuminative examples drawn from his own observations 
and experiences. One of these relates to a woman who had been 
for years the beneficiary of a clergyman in a city parish, but 
who on her death was found to be in possession of several thou- 
sands of dollars, which she bequeathed to relatives in a distant 
land. Another example cited is that of a woman who had con- 
nected herself with no less than seven parishes, from every one 
of which, as a poor widow, she was receiving a monthly allow- 
ance.” 

A more striking illustration of the infinite mischief that may 
come from a well-meaning but inconsiderate act of kindness is 
afforded in a story which the bishop tells of a man who came to 
him for help and made his plea on the strength of a letter writ- 
ten for him by the bishop’s own father, who had been dead for 
twenty years. The letter was a general letter, addressed to no 
one, and therein lay the mischief. When read it had in each 


instance been returned to its bearer, and he soon discovered 
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that he had in it a talisman that would open almost any pocket 
I!'be man had been originally an industrious mechanic tempo 
rarily disabled by illness and worthy, at the time, of judicious 
help. 
had lived for years without work and become a chronic loafer 
andafraud. Bishop Potter says that he offered the man ten 
dollars for the letter, but the fellow was ** not so innocent as to 


But the letter proved his undoing. By means of it he 


surrender his whole capital in trade.” 

This is but one instance out of many that might be cited to 
show what ruin and degradation may result from easy-going 
and thoughtless alms-giving. The best and wisest charity, as 
pointed out by Bishop Potter, is that which embodies the giving 
of one’s self, the help that helps up and not down. 
kind of charity that found expression in the noble service of 
Edward Dennison in England, and is finding expression in our 
own land to-day in the work of our college settlements, free kin 


This is the 


dergartens, manual-training schools, women’s exchanges, and 
other agencies and institutions where the poor and the needy are 
taught how to help themselves and encouraged by personal influ 
ence and example to better and more thrifty ways of living. This 
is not the easiest kind of philanthropy, but it is the only true kind. 
Human nature is nowhere so weak as on the side which charity 
There is a sad truth in the saying th>t laziness is one 
of man’s besetting sins. It is his constant temptation to make 
his way in the world somehow or other without work. Woe be 
to him who yields to this temptation, and equal woe to him who 
makes himself, though unwittingly, the tempter. 


touches 


The Plain Truth. 


THOSE who complain of the character of the popular drama 
must blame not our theatrical managers, but the public itself. 
Alf Hayman, whose theatrical experience is perhaps as great as 
that of any American, and whose judgment is certainly entitled 
to respect, says the blame for the decline of dramatic morals 
rests upon a decadent public, and not a decadent stage, and he 
adds the statement that there is not a manager or an actor of 
prominence who would rather present indecency than harmless 
humor or stirring drama, Mr. Hayman is right. The publi: 
gets precisely what it pays for, and it pays for what it wants. It 
is responsible not only for the sensational drama, but also for the 
sensational press, and until its tastes are corrected and its morals 
elevated, it should cease its criticisms, both of the stage and 
press, - 

The frenzied outcry of the thoughtless and inconsiderate du 
ing our war with Spain against the quality of the beef rations 
purchased for our army ceased long ago. Those who indulged 
in it will be surprised, if not ashamed, to learn that, despite the 
impeachment of the honesty of American packers, the British 
government has purchased nearly five million pounds of Amer- 
ican canned beef from Mr. Armour and other packers in Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, for the use of her Majesty’s forces in 
South Africa. Bids were asked from the great packers through 
out the world, but the packers of the United States were best 
able to meet all requirements, and, as usual, came out abeai 
No country in the world is more careful in the purchase of its 
army supplies than Great Britain, and its indorsement cf Amer 
ican beef carries with it also an indorsement of the owners of 
the great packing-hquses of Chicago, whose integrity has never 
been successfully impeached. 


At the delightful luncheon given to Sir Thomas Lipton by 
the New York Transportation Club, an occasion which was both 
dignified and enlivened by the wit and eloquence of Senator 
Depew, Sir Thomas, in a manly way, paid a tribute to the cour- 
tesy and fairness of C. Oliver Iselin, J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
others associated in the ownership of the victorious cup-defender, 
the Columbia, It was a happy thought of ex-Mayor Strong and 
other prominent New-Yorkers that a loving-cup should be pre 
sented to Sir Thomas, and the equally happy suggestion has been 
made by a number of public-spirited yachtsmen that a similar 
compliment should be paid to Mr. Iselin. He has for years kept 
the international cup on this side of the water, and he has been 
its most able and persistent defender. More than that, when 
it began to appear as if the Shamrock might be a formidable 
competitor of the Columbia and possibly its successful rival, cap- 
tious critics began to say unkind things regarding Mr. Iselin’s 
conduct of the defender, and were evidently preparing, in the 
event of defeat, to lay all the blame on his shoulders. Having 
won the cup again, let him be given a token of good will and ap- 


preciation. Let the yachtsmen of New York join in a move- 
ment to present a loving-cup to Mr. Iselin. He heartily de- 
serves it. 


Those who are calling loudly for Senator Platt to appear | 
fore the Mazet Legislative investigating committee, to tell wha! 
he knows regarding the so-called Ramapo Water Company coll’ 
bine, have forgotten that ex-Senator Hill, who appeared agains 
the Ramapo company in the proceedings before the attorney: 
general, took pains to say publicly that there was not tl 
slightest evidence of Senator Platt’s connection with the col 
pany, directly or indirectly. No one has ever accused Senati! 
Platt of holding particularly friendly relations with Mr. Hil, 
for the political warfare between the two great party leade’ 
has continued uninterruptedly for many years, and no love h® 
ever been lost between them. Senator Hill’s remarks, theref™ 
had for their simple purpose the telling of the truth, aad it ¥% 
a most gracious act on his part to volunteer a statement which 
absolutely exonerated a political enemy from every charge and 
insinuation that had been made concerning the latter’s ©” 
nection with a questionable affair. After what Senator Hill 
has said, there is little justification for calling upon Mr. Platt to 
appear before the investigating committee, unless something 
beside the Ramapo matter is to be the subject for discussio” 
If the Ramapo business is to be made the pretext for bringivé 
out the Senator in order that he may be subjected to the annoy” 
ance of an examination regarding his leadership of the Repub 
lican party, that is a different thing. The mere suspicion tha? 
* this is the case is sufficient to justify the Senator in refusing 
gratify the desires of his political and personal opponents. 
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NoruinG in all the unhappy career 
the past five years has touched the he 





of Captain Dreyfus dur- 
art of the world more 
deeply and aroused 
the sympathy of all 
right-thinking and 
right - feeling men 
and women more 
than the forced and 
cruel separation of 
this victim of injus- 
tice from his be- 
loved and faithful 
wife and children. 
The younger child 
was only a few 
months old when he 
was sent into exile. 
As shown in the 
published corre 

spondence of Drey- 
fus during his con- 
finement on the Isle 
du Diable, it was 
the hope of meeting 
these dear ones 
again that buoyed 
up his spirits and 
enabled him to en- 
dure the privations 
The knowledge of their 
father’s true situation was kept from the children during all this 
time, they being left to suppose that he was absent from them 
at some post of duty. They met again for the first time at Car- 
pentras, where Dreyfus went immediately after his pardon was 
granted, and it was here that our photograph of the children 
According to accounts, the meeting between Drey- 


ing 





CHILDREN OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS—FROM 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AFTER THEIR 
ARRIVAL AT CARPENTRAS. 


and sufferings of those terrible years. 


was taken. 
fus and his little ones was affecting in the extreme. He was 
overwhelmed with emotion, it is said, and was unable to speak 
asingle word. The first interview so affected the captain that 
he remained completely exhausted with nervous prostration 
during the entire day following. These manifestations of love 
and tender feeling on the part of Dreyfus are in themselves pre- 
sumptive proof of his innocence. A man with such a nature 
could not be the traitor and scoundrel which Dreyfus’s enemies 
have represented him to be. 

=John Morgan Francis, who won, in the race at Ithaca, Oc- 
tober 10th, the single-scull championship of Cornell University 
and the challenge dia 
mond badge, was born 
in Troy, N. Y., in 1879. 
He entered Cornell as 
a graduate of the Law- 
renceville school at 
Lawrenceville, N. J., 
where he was one of the 
“honor boys.” Mr. 
Francis is taking the 
course in arts at the 
university. Last sum- 
mer Francis was stroke- 
oar of the Cornell crew 
that won the freshmen 
race at the intercolle- 
giate regatta at Pough- 
keepsie. This fall a sin- 
gle shell, built by John 
Hoyle, of Ithaca, was 
presented to Francis by 
his father, and with 
about one month’s experience with the boat he won the single- 
scull championship of Cornell University and lowered the rec- 
ord over the one-mile course twenty-eight seconds. His time 
was 6:29, and that of the other competitors was respectively 
l 1, and 7:38. The water conditions were absolutely fair 
dead water and nowind. Young Francis took the lead at the 
start and constantly increased it, winning easily by more than 
fifteen lengths. The best previous time over the course—6:57— 
was made in 1897 by L. C. Ludlam, Last year’s champion, W. 
C. Dalzell, captain of the ’varsity crew, won by half a length. in 
7:20, The 1899 sculling champion of Cornell is five feet ten and 
a half inches high, and weighs 160 pounds. It is a uniquely 
remarkable fact that the Cornell champion’s father, Charles 8. 
Francis, proprietor and editor of the Troy Times, repeatedly 
won the single-seull championship of Cornell University during 
his course of study there, and in 1876, on Saratoga Lake, made 
te World's intercollegiate record for two miles. That record— 
13:425/- still stands, although Mr. Francis was known on sev- 
rei pean loos to cover the course in practice in 13:20. So the 
jer Won and holds the two-mile intercollegiate record, and 
the son holds the championship of Cornell University after low- 
a ha record of that course twenty-eight seconds. Of this 
Pr sweetnge of honors Professor Morse Stephens, the referee at 
bates a — and the noted professor of modern European 
only ‘Andhra. University, remarks : “*I believe it to be the 
boating Seecaee record-of a university or college man attaining 
tories, Not ae whose father also won notable aquatic vic- 
made inquirie . is this true of English universities, but I have 
and I find thet pi" gong friends at both Harvard and Yale, 
ception, hold, brachaag) = which the Franeis family is the ex- 
boating Ph is country. Professor Stephens is a 
the University ood and expert, and was ar oarsman while at 
and record-bresks xford, England. Cornell’s newest champion 
M. Francis, faaae sculler is a grandson of the late Hon. John 
er of the Troy Times, and for many years a 





JOHN M, FRANCIS, CORNELL’S SIN- 
GLE-SCULL CHAMPION, 
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prominent journalist and diplomatist, having been successively 
Un, tates minister to Greece, Portugal, and Austria. 

=No American actress has sprung more rapidly into public 
favor than Julia Arthur, and her appearance at the Broadway 
Theatre, New York, 
in her new play, 
‘*More than 
Queen,” was await 
ed with great inter 
est. Her success 
was instant and pre 
eminent. Miss Ar- 
thur appeared in 
this play when it 
was presented for 
the first time in the 
English language 
at the Park The- 
atre, Boston, on the 
4th of October. It 
is an adaptation 
from the French, 
and includes a pro- 
logue and five acts. 
Great as had been 
her success in ** A 
Lady of Quality,” 
one of the strongest 
ce haracterizations 
the stage bas ever 
known, she won a 
still greater triumph 
ou her first appearance in Boston as the Empress Josephine, in 
The critics declared that nothing more per- 
fect had ever been witnessed on the Boston stage. Miss Arthur’s 
beauty, her grace, and splendid elocutionary powers contributed 
to her unprecedented success. New laurels awaited Miss Arthur 
at New York, and every one conceded that the splendid tributes 
paid to her in Boston were fairly deserved. 

-Much interest centres about the election in New York City 
in November. 


JULIA ARTHUR, IN HER NEW CHARACTER 
OF * JOSEPHINE.” 


Bergerat’s drama. 


Among the noticeable yournz men who have 
been named for prefer- 
ment is Warren W., Fos- 
ter, the Democratic can- 
didate for judge of the 
court of General Ses- 
sions. He isa practicing 
lawyer, forty years of 
age. He was born at 
Riverhead, Suffolk 
County, L. I., where his 
ancestors have lived 
more than two hundred 
years. One of his an- 
cestors was General Na- 
thaniel Woodhull, of 
Revolutionary fame. 
He was educated in the 
public schools of River- 
head an | Brooklyn, and 





after a preliminary 
course at Williston Sem- 
inary and Williams 
College, he entered Dartmouth College, from which he was grad 
uated in the class of 1881. Two years later he was graduated 
from the-Columbia College law school, and.he has practiced 
his profession in this city ever since. He has been identified 
with the local Democracy for many years. The only public 
office he has ever held was that of member of the change of 
grade-damage commission. He was brought into special prom- 
inence by his work as secretary of the Dewey celebration com- 
mittee, the illness of General Daniel Butterfield devolving a 
vast amount of labor upon him, the successful performance of 
which evoked the warm commendation of the admiral himself. 
Mr. Foster is an active member of the Psi Upsilon fraternity. 
=Mrs. Hannah 8. Gould, who took a party of forty women 
to the Klondike one year ago last winter, has returned to the 
comforts of civilization 
with a grateful heart 
and the memory of 
many perilous advent- 
ures. The steamship 
City of Columbia, in 
which the party sailed, 
was wrecked in the 
Straits of Magellan, and 
the passengers and crew 
barely escaped with 
their lives, and were 
compelled to purchase 
new outfits in Seattle. 
Mrs. Gould said; ‘I 
only went 2,000 miles 
into the great desert of 
snow when I was sent 
for to return home on 
urgent business. There 
were 900 miles more to 
go. Although I am a 
strong woman, I was 
fearful for the effects of 
™ the great deprivations 
and the rigors of the cli- 
mate, and when I was 
250 miles this side of 
Circle City I was glad to turn my face homeward. I thought I 
could imagine the conditions before I went, but imagination is 
puny, and words are inadequate to express the terrible experi- 
ences we underwent. No woman should go without her hus- 
band, and I certainly think a man needs his wife, if he has one. 
It is easier to carry money in there than it is to bring it away. 
Women get $100 a month for cooking, but the money has small 
charm when the associations are so uncongenial and so irreme- 


WARREN W. ¥YOSTER, PROMINENT 
IN THE DEWEY RECEPTION. 





MRS. GOULD, THE KLONDIKE 
TRAVELER. 


diable. 


unusual force, persistence, and common sense. 
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Home never looked so lovely to me and was never so 


absolutely satisfactory as I found it on my return from the 
everlasting land of snow and zero.” 


Mrs. Gould is a woman of 
She has built a 


railroad and been the power behind the throne in several busi 
ness enterprises. She does not think that money is worth the 
price that must be paid for it when it is made in the Klondike. 


=The election of the adjutant-general of New York, the 


Hon. Avery D. Andrews, as president of the first organization 


of automobilists in the 
United States, the Auto- 
mobile Club of Amer 
ica, is significant of the 
rapid development of 
the latest idea in loco- 
motion which the world 
has seen, General An- 
drews is a progressive 
man, and while a police 
commissioner of New 
York was earnestly in- 
terested in the organiza- 
tion and development of 
the police bicycle squad, 
which has become such 
a great success. He 
comes from the best 
kind of American stock, 
having been born at 
Massena, St. 





ADJUTANT-GENERAL ANDREWS, wrence 
PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST AUTO- Gesane. U. ©. auudions 

MOBILE CLUB OF AMERICA, vee Soa 
ing at West Point in 


ISS86, and resigning from the regular army in 1893 to engage in 
the practice of law in New York. 


His most important public 


service was first as aide-de-camp to General Schofield, com- 
manding the army, wh se only daughter General Andrews mar- 
ried in 1888 ; next, as one of Mayor Strong’s vigorous board of 
police commissioners in New York City; and subsequently, by 
appointment of Governor Roosevelt, as adjutant-general of this 


State, a place which he still holds and which he has filled with 
conspicuous ability and success. His place carries with it also 
the title of chief-of staff to Governor Roosevelt, with the rank 
of brigadier-general. General Andrews is a member of the 
Century, University, Lawyers’, and Church ciubs of New York, 
the Army and Navy Club of Washington, and the famous Fort 
Orange Club of Albany. The automobilists of New York will 
find in him a progressive leader whom they will take pleasure 
in following 

Brigadier-General Schwan, who has been leading the ad- 
vance on the Filipinos, has had a long and honorable career in 
the army. Before 
the Spanish war he 
- held a division com- 
mand. OnJuly Ist, 
1898, he gave up the 
command of a di- 
vision of the Sev- 
enth Army Corps 
at Miami, which 
_ was not likely to be 
sent to the front, 
for that of a brigade 
command of regular 
troops, consisting of 
the Fifth, Eleventh, 
and Nineteenth 
regiments of infant- 
ry. Two of these 
regiments, the Elev- 
enth and Nine- 
teenth, aggregating 
about 2,500 officers 
and men, embarked under his command at Tampa, Fla., on 
July 23d for Ponce, in the islaud of Porto Rico, the Fifth In- 
fantry remaining behind for lack of transports. In the general 
forward movement ordered by Major-General Miles he as- 
signed the left or western column to General Schwan. His 
expedition was made up of the Eleventh United States Infant- 
try, Thorpe’s and Califf’s batteries of light artillery, and Ma- 
comb’s troop of cavalry, all regular troops, numbering about 
1,500. It left Ponce August 9th, encountered a Spanish force 
about its equal in strength near the town of Hormiguero on 
August 10th, and entered and occupied the important town of 
Mayaguey (population 22,000) on August 11th. Continuing its 
onward march, it overtook and completely routed the Spanish 
forces, estimated at not less than 1,300, while crossing the Rio 
Prieto, on its way to the fortified town of Lores, fifteen miles 
distant, which, in anticipation of further pursuit, it evacuated 
on August 14th. General Schwan’s expedition bad practically 
accomplished its object when on the morning of the 14th of 
August, 1898, it received the notice of the truce. It is doubtful 
whether the rapidity of its movements, marching ninety odd 
miles, has been equaled by any other expeditionary force dur- 
ing the present war. Lawton’s march to San Isidro alone com- 
pares with Schwan’s operations in the brief Porto Rican cam- 
paign. The success which attended its operations is also remark- 
able. It cleared the entire western part of the island, embracing 
the military department of Mayaguey, of the enemy, whose 
strength, at a low estimate, did not fall short of 1,800, of whom 
1,000 were regulars. It occupied nine towns, most of which had 
had Spanish garrisons. It captured about 360 prisoners, includ- 
ing one colonel, one lieutenant of cavalry, and four other offi- 
cers, besides large quantities of munitions of war, barracks, and 
other public buildings used for military purposes. In killed and 
wounded it inflicted a loss upon the Spaniards of about 100, 
as reported, itself sustaining a loss in this respect of only 
one killed and fifteen wounded. General Schwan is now cam- 
paigning in Cavité province under Lawton’s command. He 
has recently taken the towns of Noveleta, San Francisco de 
Malabon, and various fortified places. Recently his entire out- 
fit of mules was stalled by muddy roads, but he fought without 
them clear through a rugged country to Santa Cruz, on Laguna 
de Bay. 





GENERAL T. SCHWAN, WHO FIGHTS 
THE FILIPINOS, 
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FASHIONABLE SOCIETY FOLK WATCHING THE EXCITING FINISH BETWEEN MISS UNDERHILL AND MISS BEATRIX HOYT, GOLF CHAMPION FOR THREE YEARS, 
MRS. FOX, AT THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTRY CLUB’S GOLF LINKS. LEAVING THE LINKS IN GOOD HUMOR AFTER HER 
DEFEAT BY MRS. FOX. | 




































































i 
MRS. CALEB FOX, DEFEATING MISS HOYT AT GOLF. MISS RUTH UNDERHILL, THE NEW GOLF MRS. CALEB FOX AND THOMPSON, HER CADDIE, WHO COACHED 
CHAMPION, IN HER GOLFING BUIT. HER THROUGHOUT THE TOURNAMENT. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR THE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT THE WOMEN’S TOURNAMENT AT THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTRY CLUB’S LINKS.—{SEE 362.), 
By courtesy of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 















































LINE-UP IN THE RECENT GAME BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AND THE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY FOOT-BALL TEAMS—SCORE: MICHIGAN, 17, WESTERN RESERVE, C. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE CHICAGO FALL FESTIVAL—NORTH END OF THE COURT OF HONOR, : A TYPICAL GROUP OF MAINE YANKEES—SCENE ON COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Ada Barton Bogg, Chicago. PORTLAND, ME.—Frank A. Cox, Brooklyn. 
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CAVERNS IN THE LAVA AT THE KILAUEA VOLCANO, HAWAIIL.—Fredvric Knickerbocker, Pine Plains, N. Y. (The prize-winner.) 





TY e 
"WEY ARCH, NEW YORK, TAKEN FROM 4 PASSING STREET-CAR. SAILORS FROM DEWEY’'S FLAG-SHIP ‘‘ OLYMPIA,” MARCHING IN BOSTON. 
George R. Gindele, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ernest C. Sherburne, Boston. 


OUR ANATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—PINE PLAINS, N. Y., TAKES THE PRIZE. 


{SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON EDITORIAL PAGE.) 
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OUR SOLDIERS TAKING TEA. 


SPICY NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO A JAPANESE TEA-HOUSE BY UNCLE SAM’S RETURNING 
VOLUNTEERS.—(See double-page illustration.) 


By H. Irving Hancock. 


HE who goes to Japan goes to the tea-house. Even if the 
traveler contemplates a long stay in the land, he is sure to wind 
up ina tea-house during the first twenty-four hours that he is 
ashore. For the cha-ya,as the Japanese call it, is one of the 
most fascinating places of entertainment in the world. 

When the transport Sherman reached Nagasaki and the Cali- 
fornia volunteers invaded the quaint little city, the ‘‘ route” 
was practically the same for every soldier. Just across the 
bund from the landing-place was a hotel, under the white man’s 
management, where an assortment of iced beverages almost up 
to the American standard was to be had. Every one went into 
the hotel ; the motive was a two-fold one—to obtain some of the 
iced beverage and to change an American gold-piece into the 
native currency. A five-dollar gold-piece was worth $9.70 in 
Japanese money. 

Thus provided, the soldiers set out to see the town and scat- 
ter the currency. A little way down the bund was the post- 
office. Out in the harbor was the Doric, scheduled to sail that 
evening, and sure to reach San Francisco a day or two ahead of 
the Sherman. Hundreds of letters, hastily scribbled, were 
stamped at the post-office. Then the town lay before the trav- 
elers in khaki. Money found wings in the little Japanese shops 
along the principal streets. ‘Temples were visited, too, and there 
were other sights to contemplate. Nightfall found the *‘ boys ” 
hungry, and then it was that the tea-house had its innings. 

It was my fortune to ‘‘ do” a tea-house in company with five 
California soldiers Incidentally, perhaps the tea-house *‘ did” 
us, but that belongs to a later part of the’narrative. We made 
our six jinrikisha-pullers understand what was wanted, and off 
we whirled in an Indian file of coolie-drawn baby-carriages. 
We were all of us used to going through the intricate jungles of 
the Philippines, yet it filled us with wonder that these coolies 
could find the cha-ya. Such a maze of streets and turnings, 
such a tangle of alleys, could be found only in the Orient. But 
the coolie in the lead never hesitated. Trotting unfalteringly 
forward, at the end of a half-hour he stopped before the door 
of the cha-ya, There was one of our party who had been a gov- 
ernment scout in the Rockies. 

‘Put me back in the middle of the town, and I couldn’t find 
this place in a week,’’ he frankly admitted. 

There was a shout from the first coolie; the others took it 
up, and while the din was going on Oji-san appeared, bowing 
almost to the ground. ‘‘ Oji-san” is the name applied to an old 
man—notably if he be the proprietor of a shop, amusement- 
place, or proprietor of anything else. Many times was that 
ancient bow repeated while we were descending from the ’rick- 
shas, Our acknowledgment of the bow was less formal. Ojji- 
san pointed, at the threshold, to an array of Japanese slippers, 
saying something that sounded like ‘* Take off shoes.” 

Two of the soldiers flatly rebelled. 

**T’m not leaving my shces in anybody’s front yard,” growl- 
ed one of them. ‘‘ When we come out this old schemer’ll say 
he’s very sorry, and we’ll have to go up over the ship’s side in 
our stocking-feet.” 

‘** Must do,” interposed one of the coolies. ‘Shoes all right. 
We watch.” 

So off came the last two pairs of shoes. Walking awkwardly 
in the Japanese straw-slippers, we entered, scuffing over soft- 
est padded matting. Now we understood why shoes could 
not be worn over such a floor. Through room after room our 
host piloted us, past many paper partitions. As he went he 
called out something in Japanese. One of the soldiers, who had 
bought a book of Japanese conversation, turned the pages rap- 
idly. 

‘* What did the old fellow say ?” I asked. 

‘* As near as I can make it out,” replied the owner of the 
book, ‘‘ it was : ‘ Here come six American good things.’” 

As we proceeded we were joined by Oji-san’s wife, a kimono- 
clad woman of middle age who knew even more about bowing 
than her husband. Through the rooms they continued to lead 
us, until at last we were in the rearmost apartment of the 
house. There was special honor in the place assigned to us—it 
looked out upon a six-by-nine landscape garden. Farniture / 
There wasn’t a blessed bit of it in the room until Mrs, Oji-san 
came waddling in with six little round straw cushions, which 
she rapidly arranged upon the floor in the form of a new moon. 
Oji san motioned that we were to sit upon these. We took the 
hint. 

In what was left of the daylight a pretty tableau now be- 
came visible. Seven veritable ‘little maids from school” 
moved noiselessly into the room, formed in line of skirmishers 
as if unconscious of the formation, and advanced upon us. 
Nothing is ever done in Japan until the preliminaries in the 
way of bowing have been faithfully observed. Thrice these 
little maids dipped ; then, flop !—they were upon their knees 
before us. In came the bustling Mrs. Oji-san with two hibachi 
—odd little wooden combinations of ash-tray and charcoal-fire 
for we were expected to smoke between courses. Each of us 
had a maid to wait upon him, but that left one over—the small- 
est of this collection of pretty Japanese dolls. What purpose 
was this odd one to serve? Before we had known her long we 
dubbed her ‘‘ Miss Mischief.” She earned the title. 

Without a word six of the maids rose and left us. Divining 
that they were going after food and drink, we were patient. 
Little Miss Mischief remained behind. There upon her knees 
she solemnly regarded us. One of the soldiers—his name was 
Jack—wore upon his little finger a ring bearing an opal and four 
small diamonds. Forward leaned Miss Mischief and took the 
ring, unopposed. On her own chubby little finger she placed it, 
regarding it with undisguised admiration. Turning her solemn 
eyes once more on Jack, she intimated in dumb show that she 
wanted the ring for her own. Jack shook his head. Pretend- 
ing not to understand, she smiled upon him and said, softly, 
“ Arigato.” Tom, the owner of the Japanese book, declared 





with an air of authority that arigato was Japanese for ‘* thauk 
you.” 

‘* But, confound her !’ muttered Jack, “she can't have that 
ring. There are particular reasons why she can’t. Tom, what’s 
the Jap word for wife ¢” 

There was a rustling of pages, and the word was found. It 
was tsuma. 

‘“T am very sorry,” said Jack, inclining his head toward 
Miss Mischief, ‘‘ but I can’t give you that ring. It belongs to 
my tsuma.” 

A burst of applause came from the rest of us in acknowledg- 
ment of this linguistic achievement. Miss Mischief favored us 
all with her rarest Japanese smiles, but when she gazed at Jack 
there was wonderful tenderness in her eyes. Going closer on 
her knees, she soon nestled against Jack, chattering to him so 
rapidly in her own tongue that the cwner of the conversation- 
book gave up in despair his office of translator. Gently Jack 
tried to get the ring from her finger. Little Miss Mischief as 
gently refused to surrender it, but gazed up with beaming face 
into Jack’s, 

Down at the far end of the room there wasasound. It was 
caused by Oji-san, marshaling in his six litile maids, each 
equipped with a good-sized tray. Down upon their knees again 
went the six, each arranging a tray on the floor before the cus 
tomer who was her particular charge. While this was going 
on Miss Mischief talked volubly to Oji-san. 

‘* She say,” interpreted the old man, turning to Jack, “ that 
you ask her to be wife, and give her ring. She say ‘ thank 
you.’ She very much happy to be wife.” 

Still closer to Jack nestled Miss Mischief. That honest sol- 
dier looked absolutely bewildered. So still were all of us fora 
moment that the dull hum of insects in the tiny landscape gar- 
den seemed babel. Something that sounded like an oath came 
from under Jack’s breath. 

‘* Confound it !” remonstrated the startled soldier, ‘‘ I didn’t 
ask her to be my wife, and I want that ring back at once. 

He had to repeat it several times in different words. The 
rest of us took a hand in explaining. Tom commenced once 
more to turn the pages of his book, but we stopped him per- 
emptorily. That book had caused trouble enough. At last we 
got it through Oji-san’s head. He spoke to the little maid, 
who, surrendering the ring, crept away a few feet, to sit look 
ing at the mattinged floor with eyes that threatened a shower. 

Now we turned our attention to the meal that had been 
brought us. We were royally hungry. And this is the food 

on which our eyes rested : Watermelon, sponge - cake, tiny 
squares of what looked and tasted like taffy! Tea was there, 
in little bowls holding less than a demi-tasse. We ate it all, 
took the tea at a draught—and were more hungry than before. 
Summoning Oji-san, we tried to make him comprehend that we 
wanted something to eat. He only pointed eloquently at the 
empty dishes. Nor could we get beyond that until Tom, after 
a rustling of pages, found that sakana meant fish, and boldly 
demanded sakana. Oji-san bowed, and said yes. By sign 
language and a few English words we made him comprehend 
that we wanted a whole lot of fish, with many varieties at that. 

All of the little maids, save Miss Mischief, trailed out behind 
the old man. This tiny human doll proved how quickly she 
could get over a disappointment by completely ignoring Jack 
and talking to the rest of us, taking malicious delight in our in- 
ability to understand her. How her laughter rang out. It was 
delicious, infections. In a few moments she had us all laughing 
like children. In spite of the hilarity one of the soldiers dozed, 
half reclining on the floor. Out from under Miss Mischief’s 
kimono came an artificial spider on the end of astring. Going 
stealthily behind the sleeper, she lowered the spider upon the 
end of his nose. Of course the tickling awoke him. He saw 
the grewsome insect, and with a shriek brushed it away. Our 
roars of laughter aroused him to wakefulness and chagrin. 

When we stopped laughing Miss Mischief’s pealing ripples 
started us once more. 

‘¢ Fellows,” broke in one of the soldiers, ‘‘ I’ve got next to the 
little girl’s mission. She’s a professional entertainer—the jester 
of tke show.” 

And, indeed, the little maid’s subsequent conduct soon proved 
the correctness of the surmise. Jack remembered his late appre- 
hensions of breach-of-promise trouble, and grinned sheepishly. 

But where was the fish ? It was so long in coming that we 
suspected Oji-san had gone down to the water-front to catch it. 
We tried to find out from little Miss Mischief, though we soon 
gave it up. She wasn’t the kind of girl to be relied upon when 
one wanted information. Finally, when bope had about van- 
ished, the absent six reappeared, without Oji-san. It was a no- 
ble feast that was spread before us. It had grown so dark that 
Mrs. Oji-san came in with two oil-lamps, which she set upon the 
floor. There was fried sole, and very good it was ; likewise 
another kind of fish that we did not recognize, but which was 
even better. Crab appeared in several styles, including a stew. 

But why should they serve the cucumbers and the radishes hot ? 
And as to the sake, a native wine, we had to blow upon that ere 
we could drink it. It was the Japanese way. There was gin- 
ger, but instead of being hot it was pickled. There was plenty 
of everything now, nor could appetite cavil. But it was not 
a hurried meal. The dainty, laughing maids who served us 
dished the morsels so slowly that haste was impossible. And 
now, in our hour of contentment, came Oji-san asking if we 
wanted to see the geisha girls. Did we want to see them / 
What were we in Japan for, any way? Soin came four more 
maids, bowing as prettily as they knew how. 

‘* You pay sixty dollars ?” queried Oji-san. 

Sixty ? We wouldn't, nor was Oji-san kept waiting for our 
decision. 

‘Then bow much you give ?” he asked. He held up a thumb 
and four fingers, interrogatively. It soon dawned upon us that 
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his English was at fault, and that by his original * sixty” he 
meant ‘‘six.” We promptly closed with him on the five-dollar 
basis, and the geisha entertainment began. The first number 
consisted of music on three samisen—native banjos—and a koto, 
which is a species of horizontal harp. It was entertaining, if 
not musical. Next came a dance by two of the geisha, while 
the other two performed on their samisen. That was followed 
by the ‘‘cherry-blossom dance,” with a constant succession of 
graceful postures. It wasn’t a dance at all, by our standards, 
but it was mightily entertaining. Now came a wilder dance, a 
trifle daring, too. Still, Broadway audiences have thundered 
applause at dances more vulgar, in which the Japanese grace 
was wanting. 

All the while the meal went on. In the pauses of the geisha 
performance the gleeful laughter of our serving- maids rang 
out. We had essayed the use of chop sticks. Our maids con- 
fessed their opinion of our success in that line by producing 
knives and forks. Later on, Miss Mischief tried to teach one 
of the soldiers the real way to use the chop-sticks. He decided 
to try it. With nimble fingers and touching solicitude this 
tiniest maid of all assisted him in guiding the bow] of hot crab- 
stew and the chop-sticks to his mouth. He would have suc- 
ceeded in transferring a part of the contents of the bow] to his 
mouth had not his instructress, with a treacherous deviation of 
the chop-sticks, cause that morsel of hot crab to fall inside his 
shirt and go coursing down along his flesh. Quick as a flash 
she was up and off, shrieking with laughter, to the other side 
of the partition. Yet in afew moments she was back again, 
looking as demure as Yum-Yum herself. 

Well, it was over at last, the feast outlasting the disappear- 
ance of the geisha by some twenty minutes. With sighs partly 
of content and partly of regret, we rose, paid, and moved through 
the succession of rooms, each guest attended by his own serving- 
maid, Miss Mischief wanted to glide on ahead of us all, but we 
firmly restrained her from being the first to reach our shoes. 
Our foot-gear was still there. As we started to resume it, down 
went each serving-maid and performed thet office for us. We 
gave each a twenty-sen-piece, a large ‘‘ tip” in Japan, though 
equal only toan American dime. Little Miss Mischief was justly 
surprised to find herself included in the distribution. 

Now our jinrikishas came up. Formed in line, with arms 
intertwined about each other’s waists, looking wonderfully 
pretty in their doll-like childishness and gayly-colored kimonos, 
the seven little maids bowed and wished us sayonara, which 
means good-bye. 

Comfortably seated in our jinrikishas, we turned to look 
back. There, under the light of the paper lanterns, still stood 
our little maids. As the’rikshas trundled away and we lifted 
our hats in sign of parting, the little maids bowed again, with 
a soft cooing of : 

** Sayonara, sayonara |” 


The Fighting West. 


On, East, have you heard of the fighting West— 
Its deeds in the Philippines ? 

Of the lads who braved with a laugh and jest 
A death ‘mid alien scenes ? 

Wherever the swarthy foeman made 
His walled defense, and where 

The brush, the ditch, and the ambuscade, 
The men of the West were there. 

The jungle encompassed with death about 
Opposed their march in vain ; 

With a ringing cheer and a joyous shout 
They plunged through swamp and cane. 

They raked with a pitiless stream of lead 
The thicket and ditch, and then 

They tended the wounded and buried their dead, 
And ever swept on again. 


A turgid river their course would bar ; 
Envenomed its flood and shore 

With hissing bullet—but, lo! they are 
Stout breasting the ford, and o'er. 

From town to town—’*twas a weary way, 
But who is the lad would lag ?7— 

Through mud and rain and the fierce sun’s ray 
They followed the dear old flag. 


Oh, East, you have earned your laurel wreaths 
In many a struggle long. 
Your spirit of desperate valor breathes 
In story and verse and song. 
Now grasp the hand of the best there be 
Of valley and plain and crest 
From a river broad to a sunlit sea 
The hand of the fighting West. 


The First Yukon Grand Jury. 


THE first grand jury, whose picture is herewith presented, 
ever empaneled on the Yukon River or in northwest Alaska 


Epwin L. Sasin. 
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was that at Circle City, drawn July 31st, 1899, by Albert D. [:l- 
liott, clerk of the United States District Court, for the purpose 
of investigating such matters as might be brought before it for 
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t hat was also the first term of a United States 
“ese tment at WwW 
presen 


court in that . ‘ 
f time and all cases were continued until next year. 
0 ’ 


There were no trials, for lack 
The offi- 
cers of the court present were Charles 8. Johnson, judge : 
James M. Shoup, United States marshal ; Albert D. Elliott, 
clerk ; and Alfred J. Daly, assistant district attorney. The 
crand jury was as follows: N. J. Trodo, foreman ; Herman 
Wobler, A. T. Bowen, Henry Lewis, F. L. Bates, George Ed- 
s. J. Powell, George F. Bemis, Dell Clark, Heury Ray 
4 Joe Charters, H. J. Sherman, Charles E. McDonald, 
George Smith, B. Moses, George P. Morris, J. W. Prescott, and 
peter McGrath. It will be observed that most of these names 
are plain American, and the men themselves are all excellent 
Foreman Trodo is an acquaintance of President Mc 


portion of Alaska. 


gar 
mond, 


»jtizeDs. 
poe ’s, and came from his town in Ohio, This first court was 
peld in the United States commissioner’s court-room, shown in 
the picture at the back of the group with the flag flying over it 
The court-room faces the Yukon River, which is only about 
seventy-five feet away W. J. LAMPTON. 


Will This End the War? 


THE Rev. PETER MacQvuKen, Just RETURNED FROM THE 
PHILIPPINES, BELIEVES THE INSURRECTION WILL Not BE 
EASILY CRUSHED—SOME STARTLING STATEMENTS. 


SIXTY-FIVE thousand men and forty battle-ships are being 
mobilized for our conquest of the Philippines. Many of our 
people believe that this will end the war ; and everybody in 
America should sincerely hope it will. Under certain circum- 
stances it would be a foregone conclusion that with such a force 
against the little army of Aguinaldo the result would be swift 
and sure. Weare all anxious to see this sad, mad insurrection 
cease. There are, however, various elements in the Filipino war 
that we must count upon as being likely to prolong the struggle. 

In the first place, thé Filipinos hold the land, are inured to 
the climate, understand the topography of the country, and can 
live and grow fat upon a moiety of food which would starve a 
white man, Our forty battle-ships will be of great use in the 
immediate vicinity of cities like Dagupan, Manila, and Lloilo; 
but they will be utterly ineffective to establish a complete 
blockade of the island of Luzon, much less of all the islands in 
the archipelago. There must be in the neighborhood of 5,000 
miles of coast-line in the twenty principal islands. To maintain 
a close watch upon every port and bay and crinkle of the wrin- 
kled coast, the entire navies of England and America would not 
suffice. You cannot, with a navy, bombard a whole landscape. 
I saw the Monadnock almost daily for six weeks fling shot and 
shell into the little village of Paranaque, yet when we entered 
that village I could see no effect except a shattered church and 
a few plowed splotches in the field. A carabao plow working 
for half an hour a day the same length of time would have 
made a far greater change in the landscape than our dreadful 
cannon did. It was the same at Caloocan, at Malabon, and at 
Bacoor. The navy will enable us to drive the insurgents from 
the coast for a few miles. It will be able to blockade a few of 
the larger towns, and that is all. The filibusters from Japan 
aud Hong-Kong will continue as before to ply their profitable 
and patriotic trade 

The army of sixty-five thousand will have to be increased to 
at least a hundred thousand before we can garrison the principal 
towns of Luzon. When we have the towns properly garrisoned 
and Aguinaldo’s army scattered or destroyed, we shall have to 
keep our army there to enforce peace. We cannot depend upon 
the amigos, or friendly Filipinos, because almost a hundred 
per cent. of them are loyal to their country’s cause. They see 
the great American land-syndicates getting ready to swallow up 
their homes and to evict them from their lands. The holy or- 
ders have been odious to the people of Luzon, yet they have unly 
charged rent of about three cents per year for an acre of land. 
The Tagals are not short-sighted enough to believe that a change 
of task-masters will benefit them. They can make a living now 
without being driven like slaves, and they feel that as the vic” 
tims of amateur colonization schemes the future has for them 
no hope nor star. So that fromthe ten millions of people in the 
island we may expect nothing but bitter and relentless race 
hatred. 

During my stay in Manila I became acquainted with the 
brother of Aguinaldo’s present secretary. This man was an 
amigo, working in the palace, yet he had the bitterest preju- 
dice against the Americans. After I had gained his confidence 
he told me his real sentiments. I do not give his name, not 
wishing to injure him, but the following is the substance of 
what he said to me: ‘‘ For America to attack the Filipinos is 
for a carabao bull to attack a child. I work for the Americans 
because in that way I can better help to overturn their rule. I 
want to learn a few civilized arts so that with my people I can 
turn them to advantage in our future wars with the Americans, 
You are a nation of supreme thieves—you rob us worse than the 
Spaniards, because you have better guns with which to collect 
your infamous taxes. You will never conquer the Tagals. We 
will waste and wither you with the waste and expenditures of 
ruinous wars. My theory is, ‘Make peace with the Americans 
till we have learned the arts of civilized war—then drive your 
oppressors into the sea.’ Our homes were pure—your soldiers 
polluted them. Our people could live under Spain, but you 
Americans have taxed the heart blood from the people. You 
are vampires, and the curse of God will follow you till your 
proud republic falls into a sea of blood.” 

This man reflects the sentiment of many in the Philippines 
who declare that with the conquest or death of Aguinaldo the 
bonds of patriotism will be tightened and the nation will be 
unified, The Visayans and Tagals believe that they can unite 
aud dominate the archipelago, They have lost all faith in 
America, and are waiting sullenly for their revenge. ** Who 
are these Americans,” Aguinaldo is reported as saying, ‘‘ who 
are constantly prating about liberty—who are crowded into our 
islands and standing between us and our freedom, as the Span- 
iards did for centuries ?” Aguinaldo is also reported to have 
said, when the treaty of peace was signed with Spain, that 
-smerica had bought a fifty years’ war for twenty million dol- 
lars. These expressions find a ready response in the hearts of 
Malays all through the archipelago. 
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From the foregoing facts it is evident that the war-ships and 
It will re- 
quire diplomacy of the very highest type to make a lasting 
peace. Perhaps an arrangement of the archipelago into three 
governments will be the first feasible plan of government put 
in operation, 


the soldiers alone will not be able to close this war. 


Thus the Tagals, who dominate Luzon and the 
northern islands, could be formed into a separate government, 
making all the officers in the government Filipinos, and retain 
ing the American consular courts, as we formerly did in Japan 
In the central group of islands the Visayans are predominant ; 
they could be formed into a government, with the capital at 
Cebu or Iloilo. The same arrangement could be made with 
them as with the Tagals. In the south the Morros have com 
plete control. Our present arrangement with the sultan of 
Sulu, to whom we pay a bribe of five thousand a year that he 
may keep the peace, though not very exalting to us, is still per 
haps the best that can be done there for the present. By our 
treaty with the sultan we recognize polygamy and slavery and 
Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago. The Morros have com 
plete control of their own government, and have their own 
citizens tried in courts composed exclusively of native judges. 
Americans and foreigners will be tried by an American court 
in the possessions of the sultan. These three divisional govern- 
ments will have to be established any way, no matter whether 
we annex the islands or give them back to the inhabitants. 
Better than an army would be to publish in every town and 
village of the archipelago this notice, or one like it: ‘* The 
Americans have taken these islands and will establish govern- 
ment in them. 
There will be no taxes until we can establish taxes as the Amer 
ican people pay in their own towns and villages. 


There shall be no more cedulas personales, 


Spanish laws 
Church will be separate from state. The friars 
and Filipino people shall receive equal justice from the Ameri- 
can government. 


are no more. 


No spies, no informers, no traitors wanted.” 
I have met scores of volunteer American soldiers and officers 
who were entirely out of sympathy with the war. The senti- 
ment of the regular soldiers we are sending there may be differ- 
ent, but it cannot differ so much that danger will not come from 
the love of fair play which dominates Americans of all classes. 
I was on the dock at Manila when the first colored regiment 
landed, and talked with some of the negro soldiers. With one 
young man I engaged in conversation, and he at once told me 
that it was his firm determination not to kill or wound any Fil- 
ipinos that he could help. He said: *‘ Dese hyar folks is jes’ de 
same as our colored folks was befo’ de war. 
fightin’ dese poor critters. 


I doan’ believe in 
I’s goin’ to do my dooty as a soldier 
and shoot when I’s tole, but I ain’ goin’ to aim, you bet, unless 
ter save my own hide.” Just then the lieutenant ordered, 
‘* Company F, fall in,” and my colored friend lifted his heavy 
knapsack and shouldered his gun. As he went away thus bur- 
dened down with the heavy appurtenances of the civilized sol- 
dier [ heard him remark to one of his comrades, ‘‘ Dis hyar 
white man’s burden ain’ all it’s cracked up to be.” 
PETER MACQUEEN. 


Fine Marksmanship of the Boers. 


THE Boer of 1881 was the best marksman in the world. He 
was a voortrekker who loved the wilderness, and daily shot 
game for food, and natives for sport. There were lions by the 
score to tempt his skill with the rifle, herds of trumpeting ele- 
phants, buffaloes and giraffes, swift little oribi, graceful ante- 
lopes, and blue-striped wildebeestes by the hundreds. He was 
a lover of magnificent distances, and in town or village he felt 
ill at ease and longed for the wilderness or the limitless veldt. 
From the time they voortrekked northward from Cape Colony 
they spent three-fourths of their time in shooting either the 
wild animals or wilder savages—the fighting Kaffirs—who con 
tested every square foot of territory with them. 

The rifle of the early Boers was an old-fashioned muzzle- 
loading affair, and this trusty rooier is largely in use to-day. 
In the wilderness ammunition was scarce, and every cartridge 
had to count. When a Boer went bunting he took three or 
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four cartridges with him. Why so few? ‘ Because,” in his 
own words, ‘‘ I only mean to bring home three or four bucks.” 
That superb confidence in his skill with the rifle was justi- 
fied. At 700 yards the mighty nimrods of South Africa could 
bring down a running buck every time. At 500 a flying bird 
could be brought to carth with one shot. It was slow and 
clumsy work loading the old muzzle-loading rifles, and when 
the hunter met a lion at close range he knew that he must kill 
him or be killed. He never retreated, but unerringly brought 
his savage game down with the first bullet. In ten years these 
patriarchal Boers cleared the country of five or six thousand 
lions, and almost exterminated the wild buffaloes, long-necked 
giraffes, and elephants in the Transvaal and surrounding coun- 
try. 

When a single hunter was attacked by several wild Zulus or 
Kaffirs he coolly waited until within 800 yards of him ; then he 
would shoot the foremost, an] have time to load up for the next 
before the distance between them could be covered. He never 
counted upon missing his enemy, and the natives soon learned 
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to know this. The first to approach a Boer bunter knew that 
he would be killed, and in time it was hard work for a native 
chief to induce his followers to attack even a single Boer. 
Their only hope was to surprise him without bis trusty rifle in 
hand. 

It was this class of sturdy hunters who fought the English at 
Majuba hill. It is said that not a shot was wasted by the Boers 
in that famous battle. Every shot that lefta rifle aimed bya 
Boer either killed or wounded an English soldier. After the bat- 
tle an examination of the dead showed that nearly every English 
soldier had been shot in the head, which is considered one of the 
There 
was no pattering of bullets on the rocks about the English on 
Majuba hill, no whistling of showers cf bullets as they flew 
past them ; simply dull thuds as here and there a soldier fell 
backward dead or wounded. The smallest part of the head 
above the rocks was a suflicient target for the unerring riflemen 
of the Boer army. In less than an hour twenty officers and 266 
privates of the English forces were dead. That was all the re- 
sult of long experience in the woods and on the veldt in hunting 
wild game, birds, and Kaflirs. 


best evidences in the world of superior marksmansbip. 


But the teeming multitudes of wild beasts have long since 
been cleaned out of the Transvaal, and the natives have been 
quiet and peaceful for years. 
The Boers have had little op- 
portunity too keep up their 
rifle practice. The present 
generation have not been 
brought up from infancy 
with rifles in their hands, 
with the injunction to kill 
whatever they aimed at. As 
a substitute for daily exercise 
with the rifle in the hunting- 
field there have been regular 
wappen-schouwings, or 
rifle contests, in every coun- 
try dorp, or village, while in 
the cities there have not been 
even these opportunities for 
practicing. In these friendly 
contests the skill of the pres- 
ent-day Boer has been in sad 
contrast with that of the gen- 
eration now rapidly passing 
The old-time hunters and marksmen who distinguished 
themselves at Majuba hill have been succeeded by a degenerate 
class of shooters who cannot hit a bottle at two or three hun- 
dred yards as often as their ancestors could pull down a fleeing 
buck at six or seven hundred. 

A few of the older generation are still in the field, but it isa 
question whether in their declining years they can depend upon 
their aim as formerly. They may have the fire and spirit to 
repeat the battle of Majuba hill, but it is a question whether 
they have the nerve and strength to doit. Kriiger was one of 
the best of the old time hunters, and his aim was unerring. But 
his eyesight would not permit him to hit a small target at 600 
yards if he had the skill and precision of aim that he once 
boasted of. Ten years ago he could plant a bullet in the brain 
of a lion at 800 yards nearly every time, and kill the animal in- 
stantly; but a few years ago, at one of the wappen-schouw- 
ings, he took part in one of the contests to show the young 
bucks how to shoot. After failing to hit his mark twice out 
of three times, he handed his rifle to a friend, with the remark : 
‘*These youngsters don’t know how to shoot, but my eyes are 
failing me, and I cannot teach them.” 

After that Kriiger rarely took a rifle in his hand; he was 
wise enough to know that his hunting days were over. So it 
is with most of the veterans of Majuba hill. They are too old 
to teach the present generation how to shoot, and they cannot 
see their target themselves to shoot. In the present war the 
Boers of 1881 will not face the English, and it will be a question 
whether they begin to sustain the reputation for marksmanship 
that their fathers. won at Majuba hill. G. E. W. 
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The Gentle Filipino, 


AS THE SERGEANT SEES HIM. 


On, I've chased the sweet Apache through his God-forsaken land, 
And I've tracked the darlin’ hoss-thief where his tootsies marked 
the sand, 
And I've summered with the dago down at “ Caney by the Sea,” 
But the gentle Filipino—say, he beats ’em all fer me! 
He beats ‘em all fer me, son, the whole immortal lot, 
In his squshy, mushy country, where the «limate’s good and hot. 
Oh, I've tackled red and yalier, and I’ve tackled wild and tame, 
But the gentle Filipino, he is high, low, jack, and game. 
With his timid little manner and his sweet and lovely smile 
And his easy way of swearin’ that he’s loved yer all the while, 
With the white flag on his shanty hangin’ out ter catch yer eye, 
And his little rifle ready fer ter plunk yer by and by. 
Ter plunk yer by and by, son, ter shoot yer through the back, 
And skip away as lively as a sprinter down the track; 
Ter come ‘round when they plant yer, jest ter drop his little 
tear, . 
Fer the gentle Filipino is a tender-hearted dear. 


He's as playful as a kitten, and nis pastime, as a rule, 
Is ter shoot the flag-er-truce men as a sort er April-fool ; 
And if he can find a tree-top and sit up there with his gun 
And pick off the chaps that’s wounded, then he knows he’s havin’ 
fun, 
He knows he's havin’ fun, boy, a grand, good time all ’round, 
They look so awkward tumblin’ from the stretcher ter the 
ground ; : 
It’s such a joke ter spot ‘em and ter kill ‘em where they iay. 
Fer the gentle Filipino loves his pretty, childish play. 
‘Course I know that he’s a angel, pure and white as ocean foam, 
“Cause I read it in the pamphlets that they send us here from home; 
And I know that I'm a “ butcher,"’ ‘cause the pamphlets say I am, 
But I guess I'll keep on fightin’ jest the same fer Uncle Sam. 
The same fer Uncle Sam, son, fer—jest bear this in mind— 
The watch-dog’s Letter than the curs that sneak and snarl be- 
hind ; 
Tll try to bear up, 
taint,’ 
Fer the gentle Filipino is a blame queer kind er saint. 
Jor Linco. 


somehow, underneath my “ murd’rer’s 
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UYENO TEA-HOUSE, ONE OF THE FAVORITE RESORTS OF JAPANESE VISITORS 


GEISHA GIRLS PLAYING ON THE KOTO AND SAMISEN IN A TEA-HOUSE, TWO OF THE PRETTIEST GEISHA GIRLS IN A GRACEFUL DANCE, 


THE ATTRACTIVE GEISHA GIRLS IN JAPAN. 


THE ACCOMPLISHED YOUNG MAIDENS WHO ENTERTAIN UNCLE SAM’S VOLUNTEERS, WHENEVER THEY STOP OVER AT NAGASAKI.—{SgE PaGeE 358.] 
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a ii.) LU) % ” « 
THE “COLUMBIA'S” ECCENTRIC SPINNAKER. 2. THE ‘‘COLUMBIA” IN A WICKED BLOW, THREE MILES FROM THE FINISH—THE ‘‘SHAMKOCK,” TAKING A DESPERATE CHANCE, 
HAS SET OUT HER CLUB-TOPSAIL. 3. THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA” PASSING THE STAKE-BOAT AND WINNING THE DECIDING RACE. 


EXCITING MOVEMENTS IN T° THIRD AND DECISIVE RACE FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


(See Pace 362.) 































































Our Consul in Boerland. 


THE IMPORTANT AND RESPONSIBLE POSITION FILLED BY MR. 
CHARLES E, MACRUM—THE VARIOUS INTERESTS COMMITTED 
TO His CHARGE. 

OwInG to the large number of Americans who have been 
attracted to the gold-fields of the Transvaal during the past few 
years, and the large 
amount of Amer 
ican capital invest 
ed there, aggre- 
gating millions, the 
post of American 
consul at that point 
has become increas- 
ingly important 
and its duties more 
and more onerous 
and difficult. The 
outbreak of war in 
that region, how- 
ever, has added 
suddenly and great- 
ly to the labors 
and responsibilities 
of the consulate, 
especially so since 
British interests in 
the Transvaal have 
been left in charge of our representative at Pretoria, the Boer 
capital. 

Overtures or proposals for peace, should any be made, from 
either of the opposing nations will have to be communicated 
through the American consul. He will have charge of the 
records and archives of the British consulate during the period 
of hostilities, and it will be his duty to protect the lives and 
property of non-combatant English in the Transvaal so far as 





MR. CHARLES E. MACRUM. 


possible. 

Fortunately our representative at Pretoria at this critical 
period is a man specially well qualified to manage the affairs 
of the position with tact, vigor, and ability. Mr. Charles E. 
Macrum was appointed consul at Pretoria in June, 1898. He is 
about thirty-four years of age. He was born near Pittsburg, 
Penn., but previous to his appointment at Pretoria had resided 
for some years at East Liverpool, Ohio, where he was manager 
of a glass-factory. His father, Mr. Nathaniel Macrum, is cash- 
ier of the East Liverpool National Bank, and the family are 
prominent in the social affairs of the town. During his term of 
service at Pretoria Mr. Macrum has given excellent satisfaction 
to the State Department, and it is believed that he will prove 
equal to all the demands that may be made upon him under the 
trying circumstances 1n which he is now placed. 


Western Foot=ball Enthusiasm. 


THE SINEWY MEN FROM THE WESTERN COLLEGES COMPEL 
RECOGNITION FROM THEIR FELLOW-COLLEGIATES IN THE 
EAST. 


ENTHUSIASM in foot-ball is rampant in the middle West this 
fall. Three games—Chicago with Cornell. Wisconsin with Yale, 
and Michigan with Pennsyl- 
vania—bring the West into 
the field for national foot- 
ball championship honors. 

At the University of Mich- 
igan, whose team possibly has 
the best chances for a good 
showing, every euergy is di- 
rected toward getting the 
team into shape for the game 
with Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, on November 11th. 

Though, in accordance with 
the policy of Trainer Keene 
Fitzpatrick and Michigan’s 
coaches, less than half the 
positions on the team have been awarded even so far along in 
the season, the foot-ball squad shows many strong men. Con- 
trary to general expectations, all but five of the 1898 Western 
championship team have returned to college this fall. To make 
up for the loss of Hannon, full-back last year, Keena, full back 
on the 1897 ’varsity, who last season was ill of fever, brought 
on by service in the war, has returned, and will probably win 
his old position back. 

The great trio of Michigan stars, however—Cunningham, 
centre ; Steckle, tackle, and Snow, end—are playing this year. 





LEO J. KEENA. 





NEIL SNOW. 


F. E. STECKLE. 


Captain Steckle has not yet worked up to bis usual form, prob- 
ably because of his close attention to the work of his team as a 
whole. Snow, who last season was quite generally accredited 
with being the fastest end in the West, is playing up to the best 
of his old form. Snow, who is astonishingly young for his de- 
velopment, he having only recently passed his eighteenth birth- 
day, stands six feet two and one-half inches tall and weighs 170 
pounds. 

The return of Cunningham to college was somewhat unex- 
pected, and, realizing that the circumstances might give rise to 
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the suspicion of his having been paid to return, he persistently 
refused to take part in practice until the past week. Cunning 
ham’s presence in the game hereafter will strengthen radically 
what has been so far the weakest position of the team. Both 
guards are new men. 

Of the half-backs McLean and Fastzell are both last year’s 
The loss of Widman is sadly felt behind the line, how- 
White, who played tackle last year, has been moved to 


men. 
ever. 
right end this year, and is now contending for that position 
with Gill, end on the Lawrenceville preparatory school team 
in 1897. Wilson, a new man, is developing rapidly for the 
position of right tackle. Street, last year’s quarter-back, has a 
close rival this year in the person of Fitzgerald, of Orchard 
Lake Military Academy last year 


Women Who Play Golf. 


EXCITING SPORT AT THE NATIONAL GOLF TOURNAMENT, 
ATTENDED WITH SOME SURPRISES. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., October 14th, 1899.—The Woman’s 
National Golf Tournament, upon the links of the Philadelphia 
Country Club, was one of ever-changing surprises. The clever- 
est could not have predicted the victor until almost the very last 
stroke was made. The new woman champion golfer of all 
America is Miss Ruth Underhill, of the Nassau Country Club, 
Glen Cove, L. I. She won the title by defeating Mrs. Caleb F. 
Fox, of the Huntingdon Valley Country Club, of Rydal, Penn. 

There were seventy-nine entries, including all of the best 
feminine golfing talent in the United States. Among them was 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, who had held the championship for three 
successive years. Sixteen qualified for the championship match- 
play rounds. A second sixteen qualified for the match-play 
rounds in the competition for a special trophy offered by the 
Woman's Golf Association of Philadelphia. The first sixteen 
were: 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt, of the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club ; Miss Frances 
C. Griscom, Merion Cricket Club; Miss Anna Sands, Newport Golf 
Club; Mrs. A. De Witte Cochrane, Ardsley Club; Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, 
Huntingdon Valley Cricket Club; Miss Elsie F. Cassatt, Merion Cricket 
Club ; Miss Pauline Mackay, Vakley Country Club: Miss Alice L. Day, 
Morris County Golf Club; Miss Ruth Underhill. Nassau Country Club; 
Miss Genevieve Hecker, Wee Burn Golf Club; Miss G. M. Bishop, 
Brooklawn Country Club; Miss Jane H. Swords, Morris County Golf 
Club ; Miss Marion Oliver, Albany Country Club: Miss Mary Barren, 
ga and Mrs. J. Franklin McFadden, of the Philadelphia Country 

They finished in the order named. Miss Hoyt’s round cost 98 
strokes and Mrs. McFadden’s 107, there having been a numbe 
of ties. It was on the second. day of play that Miss Hoyt met 
her Waterloo. Mrs. Fox, her opponent, has been playing golf 
for two years, and Miss Hoyt clearly misjudged her opponent's 
ability. Her long game was perfection, but her exhibition upon 
the putting greens was not of that quality which has made Miss 
Hoyt so deservedly famous. 

Miss Ruth Underhill beat Miss Jane S. Swords on Wednes- 
day ; on Thursday she defeated Miss Pauline Mackay, of the 
Oakley Country Club, and on Friday won a place in the finals 
by defeating Miss Elsie Cassatt, of the Merion Cricket Club. 
Mrs. Fox won her place in the finals by winning from Miss 
Anna Sands, of the Newport Golf Club, who was looked upon 
as a possible champion, on Thursday, and Miss Marion Oliver, 
of the Albany Country Club, on Friday. The strain of her 
previous matches had told upon Mrs. Fox, and when she began 
the finals with Miss Underhill she could hardly be said to have 
been at her best. Miss Underhill, however, was in very good 
form, and the match was of the nerve-shaking variety until the 
fifteenth hole, when the Rydal player threw away her oppor- 

tunity to bring the match allsquare. She finally lost the match 
by two up and one to play. THAN V. RANCK. 


How the Race Was Won! 


THRILLING PERIODS OF THE THIRD AND DECISIVE CONTEST, 
IN WAICH THE ‘“‘SHAMROCK” Lost ITS LAST CHANCE. 


THERE were several times when, among the great throng of 
excursionists afloat at the international yacht-race, the thrill of 
expected victory was deadened by anxiety. 

During much of the run to windward the great spinnaker of 
the Columbia acted in a most eccentric and treacherous man- 
ner, and the spectators saw it at times lifting away up, filling 
at the top and swaying forward like a balloon, the base bare of 
wind and now and then flapping again.t and even falling over 
the lea of the head-sails. Again, it would fill away and, raising 
the pole in the air, would look like a great square sail of an old- 
time man-of war. 

After every conceivable form of twisting, bulging, bellying, 
and collapsing, the refractory monster was at length subdued. 
Once properly sheeted, it pulled like an elephart, and the Co- 
/umbia, bounding past the Shamrock, took her proper place in 
the lead, rounding the outer float seventeen seconds ahead. 
Then came the beat back and the final and decisive test in 
*¢ Shamrock weather.” A few moments of heart-thumping sus- 
pense and it was all over but the shouting. For slowly, surely, 
and relentlessly the American beauty led her handsome rival to 
her doom, outspeeding and outpointing her unmistakably. The 
wind held strong and true. 

There was a little spasm of concern felt by the faint-hearted 
when, about five miles from the finishing line, a dark, gloomy 
mass of cumulus clouds threw a broad shadow over the sea 
and a vicious squall struck the racers, and this is why: Just at 
this time the Shamrock’s skipper amazed the spectators by set- 
ting the club-topsail. The light-ship marking the finishing line 
was but five miles away, and, undaunted by the broken top- 
mast of a week before, the skipper tock the last desperate 
chance to win, as he gazed longingly at the old floating beacon 
so near at hand, The Shamrock gained perceptibly, but it was 
soon seen that she also fell off the wind enough to offset the in- 
crease of speed. ‘‘ Thou art so near, and yet so far |!” 

The Columbia kept on her way in business-like style, under 
her three lower sails only, now and then knocked down by an 
extra puff till green waters dashed over her lee rail. At last 
the finale! Who, having witnessed it, can forget the exultant 
thrill of victory, as the Columbia, heeling well to port in a stiff 
breeze, dashed through the steep waves, throwing cascades of 

foam and spoondrift from her shapely bows, passed the old red 
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floating beacon, which, too, seemed to feel the exhilaration of 
the moment, and, dancing on the running hills of water, tooted 
her fog-whistle in unison with the cheering, whistling, and 
saluting chorus of victory that rent the air from the great fleet 
of attending craft now grouped about the line ? 

Flags of the Union burst into view from all the boats, the 
Erin included, and the excursion fleet in triumphal procession 
passed the victorious yacht on her way up toward the ‘* Hook,” 
greeting her with cheers and music 


Captured by the Boers. 


A VENTURESOME AMERICAN NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT 
WHO Was ARRESTED IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE Associated Press has announced the capture, by the 
Boers, of an American correspondent, Mr. E. Eugene Easton, 
who is detained at Bloemfon- 
tein, in the Orange Free 
State, as a prisoner of war. 
Through the young man’s 
father, Rev. A. J. Easton, at 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio, an ap- 
peal in his behalf was made to 
the State Department at 
Washington, and Secretary 
Hay promptly cabled our con- 
sul at Pretoria to extend the 
protection of this government 
to Mr. Easton. The latter left 
Washington last August as 
the representative of a syndi- 
cate of American papers, to 
participate in the war between 
the South African republic 
He went 
to the national capital in 1898 
with the Missouri troops des- 
tined for the Cuban campaign 


and Great Britain. 


as the war correspondent of 
the Kansas City Journal, and 
at the close of hostilities with 
Spain received appointment 





as private secretary to Hon, 
Webster Davis, Assistant 
On the prospect of hostilities in 
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Secretary of the Interior. 
Africa he resigned and sailed for Cape Town with Frank 8. 
Winn, of the Philadelphia Piss. 

Mr. Easton’s friends in Washington knew of the young cor- 
respondent's intention to witness the war from the Boer side. 
According to the meagre information at hand regarding his 
capture, he started alone for Bloemfontein, where he was seized 
and held by the Boer authorities. His friends in Washington 
conjecture that his intention was to reach the Boer lines at all 
hazards, and with true journalistic dash he exposed bimself to 
the danger of being made a prisoner of war rather than fail iu 
the accomplishment of his object. From all accounts, Mr. 
Easton is the only correspondent who has penetrated the Boer 


lines. FrepD. F. SCHRADER. 


Beautiful Married Women. 


ALTHOUGH the name of Helen Gould is known from one end 
of the country to the other through her patriotic and charitable 
deeds, in ber private life she is one of the least known women, 
because she has always shunned publicity, so that nothing 
like a complete sketch of her life and character had ever been 
Such a sketch opens the November number of 
It is illustrated with photographs taken 


published. 
Demorest’s Magazine. 
especially for this magazine, and will be found of the deep- 
est interest to every one who has heard of Miss Gould’s good 
works. 

With its change of form and enlarged interests, the Novem- 
ber number of Demorest’s will be unusually strong in its fiction. 
In addition to other good short stories, it will contain the first 
installment of a two- part story by Max Pemberton, the well 
known English writer, which presents one of the most thrilling 
scenes ever found in a piece of fiction. 

There will be many features in this November number of 
special interest to women, in addition to the regular depart- 
ments prepared expressly for them. Among these may be men- 
tioned an article on women army nurses, by Dr. Anita Newcomb 
McGee, who is the highest possible authority on that subject. 
As may be learned from another article in the same number, Dr. 
McGee is the only woman who holds a government office in the 
medical department of the United States Army. Her title is 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States Army, and her work is 
in the office with Surgeon-General Sternberg. 

Twelve of the most beautiful married women in the world is 
another feature that cannot fail to interest every woman who 
sees the magazine. These pictures have been selected with the 
greatest care from a large number of photographs of beautiful 
women, and whether every one agrees as to their superlative 
beauty or not, it is certain they are all fair to look upon, and 
are most interesting specimens of the beauty that we are too apt 
to think belongs only to the very young and unmarried women. 

The November number marks a new epoch in Demorest’s 

Magazine. It is not only the opening number of the thirty- 
sixth volume and the beginning of the thirty-sixth year of 
continuous publication, but with this number the form of the 
magazine is changed from a size that was found inconvenient 
and not suited for the most effective presentation of pictures 
and matter, to a form that is in every way practical and beau- 
tiful. The magazine has a new dress of type, showing a fair, 
easily-read page. It is especially strong in all the various fields 
that it covers, being one of the most interesting and attractive 
magazines for all members of the household that it is possible to 
make, The November Demorest’s is just out, and is for sale at 
all news-stands. It is well worth secing, and will be sent tu any 
address for three months for twenty-iive cents. 


KNOWLEDGE of mankind does not consist in the discoves , 
faults, but in accounting for them justly. 
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The Drama in New York. 


whose star as an 
Miss Augusta Glose, of Charles 
Frohman’s company in 
“On and Off,” the clever 
play that has had such a 
run of popularity in the 
Hollis at Boston. Miss 
Glose takes the part of 
Rosa Martel, the fresh 
andever charming coun- 
try maiden who snares 
the affections of George 
Godfrey and leads that 
facile gentleman into 
many foolish and funny 
situations. Rosa does 
not reciprocate the affec- 
tions of the ardent and 
impulsive man from 
town, but carries him 
along in her irresistible 
and fascinating way, 
and makes him useful. 
The character, as por- 
trayed by Miss Glose, is as full of dew and sweetness as a wild 
rose, and her beauty finds in it an admirable setting. In her 
life off the stage the young actress has a host of friends and is 
very popular. Among her many and varied accomplishments 
is that of being a fine pianist, a talent which she inherited from 
her father, Adolph Glose, a well-known New York pianist. 

That charming and magnetic genius of the stage, Miss Julia 
Arthur, ever since her superb success in ‘‘ A Lady of Quality ” 
during its long and remarkably successful run in New York 
City, has been one of the most popular of our favorite actresses. 
Her first appearance this season at the Broadway Theatre as 
Josephine, in ‘* More Than Queen,” was awaited with profound 
interest. So far as her own acting was concerned, no one was 
disappointed. She was as beautiful as ever, her costumes were 
royally extravagant, and the setting of the play left nothing to 
be desired. But the drama itself was most disappointing, and 
for an obvious reason. Every one knew what the termination 
of the play would be, for the fate of the unfortunate Empress 
Josephine has been told in song and story and written in every 
comprehensive history. The interest in a great play, like that 
in a great novel, largely depends upon the skill with which, 
amid plot and counter-plot, the final dramatic climax is con- 
cealed until the moment for its revelation appears. It is there- 
fore exceedingly difficult to create a successful drama based on 
an historic event, the conclusion of which is known to all. 
There can be in such a play no great dramatic climax, and 
every one who witnessed the beautiful spectacle of ‘‘ More Than 
Queen” was disappointed at the tameness of its closing. Julia 
Arthur, in many respects, is a great actress. Beautiful in pres- 
ence, charming in voice, wonderfully gifted in elocutionary 
power, impressive in tone and gesture, she is capable of the best 
work that has ever been created by the dramatist. All who 
have seen and admired her in the past will be anxious to see her 
as Josephine, but it is safe to predict that, lacking, as her new 
play does, in the active principle of vital interest, it can have no 
such splendid run of success as was accorded ‘‘ A Lady of Qual- 
ity.” Miss Arthur’s support was disappointing. More than this 
need not be said. She was the resplendent star, and she alone 
saved the performance from failure. 

‘The Dairy Farm,” at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, is one 
of the kind of plays portraying country life which has special 
attractions for the 
masses. It is clean, 
with an interesting 
plot, dealing some- 
what with the obso- 
lete slavery ques- 
tion, and bringing 
the heroine, Miss 
Eleanore Merron, 
into graceful prom- 
inence. Arthur G. 
Sanders, as the 
slave-dealing miser, 
Simon Krum, pre- 
sents a strong char- 
acterization. Others 
in the cast who do 
good work are Kath- 
erine Carlisle and 
Percy Plunkett. 

The _ continued 
success of Mrs, Fiske 
in ‘‘ Becky Sharp.” 
at the Fifth Avenue 
MRS. FISKE IN ‘‘ BECKY SHARP,” AS SHE Theatre, justifies the 

APPEARS IN THE FIRST SCENE OF ACT first promise of this 


Ill,, AT THE FIFTH AVENUE tobe é ; 
inter 
THEATRE, NEW YORK. highly inte mene 
drama. Thereis no 


mistaking the hold that Mrs. Fiske has obtained on the public. 
She bas become one of the most popular of American actresses, 
and in “ Becky Sharp” realizes, perhaps, the highest expecta- 
tions of her admirers, 

The Criterion Theatre, under the management of Mr. Charles 
Frohman, has become an especially attractive place for theatre- 
goers. Itis a beautiful house, one of the finest in New York, 
and the character of the attractions presented by Mr. Frohman 
's of such a high class that visitors are always sure to find some- 
var o their liking at this play-house. The engagement of 
cious ; arlowe, in ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie,” started most auspi- 
enia rad » and this versatile and pleasing actress scored a distinct 
PRB = me one — most.attractive dramas that the season has 


A BRILLIANT and beautiful young woman, 
‘t-ess is in the ascendant, is 


ac 





MISS AUGUSTA GLOSE, THE *‘ ROSA 
MARTEL” OF *‘ON AND OFF.” 





‘e, under the contre! of Daniel Frohman, bids 
n popularity the days of the old management. 
“Ss Of the Sword,” Leo Dietrichstein’s remarkable 
‘ith E. H. Sothern and  ~rginia Harned in the 


ve~eo £eval-in 
“The Song 
drama, 
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leading parts, struck the popular fancy on the night of its first 
presentation. It is a performance of merit, produced without 
regard to cost, played by an excellent company, involving a 
stirring theme, and conditions which guarantee success. The 
fate of Daly’s, under the Frohman management, need give no 
apprehension. It is in better hands than ever JASON. 


The Money-maker’s Column. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LesLig’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a persona) reply is 
necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. | 

I PREDICTED a short time ago that the bulls might endeavor 
to start the market upward by beginning with some high-priced, 
gilt-edged stocks, which advance very quickly on small pur- 
I suggested that the Vanderbilts might be taken up as 
a leader, and recently we have witnessed sudden activity in 
Vanderbilt shares which carried New York Central to 140, and 
which gave all the other Vanderbilts decided strength. The 
next move of the bulls was the declaration that important con- 
solidations and combinations were on the eve of being carried 
out. The success of the Pullman-Wagner combination and the 
increase in the stock of the New York Central was said to fore- 
cast the control of the New England trunk lines by the Vander- 
bilts. Combinations that would take in the Nickel Plate, the 
New York Central, and other systems in the South, the West, 
and the Northwest were all talked of, and the drooping spirit of 
speculation suddenly began to revive. A bold, adroit, experi- 
enced and skillful bull leader, like the late Governor Flower, 
could have made much of such conditions. But it remains to 
be seen whether the exigency will produce such a man. 

It is certain that the bears since ex-Governor Flower’s death 
have been more resourceful, alert, and successful than the bulls, 
and I am prepared to believe that they will continue to be suc- 
cessful for the most part of the year to come ; for, while gilt- 
edged shares may maintain their strength, thousands of un- 
fortunate speculators will not forget the drop of over twenty 
points since January in such industrials as Smelting, Malting, 
Steel Wire, Continental Tobacco, and Federal Steel, Interna- 
tional Paper, and Flour Milling. Nor will the victims of Malt 
and Glucose forget what they have suffered, even though they 
see a clique successful in manipulating Leather common to 
unprecedented figures. Every one believes that there are still 
some weak spots among the industrials, and until the banks are 
freer in accepting the latter as collateral to loans the danger of 
a sudden collapse of some clique or corner in an industrial will 
continue to be a serious menace to the market. Every one 
knows that a lot of curious odds and ends of exploited stocks, 
involving Electric, Horse Collar, Liquid Air, Zinc, and Copper 
companies, and various other schemes, are ready to drop to 
pieces, for some of them are merely wind-bags. Under cer- 
tain conditions such a break would precipitate a sharp decline 
in prices and offer bargain-day opportunities for alert specu- 
lators and investors with ready cash on hand. 

The cost of the South African war can only be estimated. 
We thought our war with Spain would amount to but a trifle, 
but the expense ran up into the hundreds of millions, and the 
end is not yet. Where is Great Britain to obtain the money for 
this emergency unless it keeps the gold it has on hand, and what 
promise is there of cheaper money under existing conditions at 
home and abroad? So | say that my readers will do well to 
take a good profit whenever they can get it, without waiting to 
run the chance of getting the last cent and, possibly, of losing 
the last dollar. The covering of a large outstanding short in- 
terest, of course, gives the market a certain resilience at inter- 
vals, but as soon as the shorts are supplied with what they need 
the market is liable to sag back into its former state of quiet 
liquidation. 

**D.,”’ Chicago : I know of no such book. 

‘* Banker,’ Milwaukee: Would take my profit in Leather common. 

“T.,” Cold Spring, N. Y.: I think not. (2) Yes, at prevailing prices. 

‘*S.,°° New Bedford, Mass.: All the copper stocks have had a black 
eye. Ido not think favorably of the one you mention. 

*“W.S. C.,’> Richmond, Va.: The stock you refer to is not dealt in 
on the stock exchange. Am sorry I cannot give you the information 
you seek. 7 p 

‘** Prudent,’ Athol, Mass. : Would have nothing to do with any of the 
parties you mention, One of them, the worst swindle of all, was thor. 
oughly exposed recently by the Sunday newspapers of New York. 

* Albany,” N. Y.: Arcadian Copper has sold during the present year 
as high as 954%. I have never regarded it as an investment, and would 
not advise its purchase even at the present low prices. The Copper 
boom is broken. » 

* K.,” Peoria, Ill.: The circular you inclose comes from a man who 
is perfectly willing to invest your money on the chances of the market, 
for a part of what you may make, but who is not willing to invest his 
own. Have nothing to do with him. 

* BE. H.,”’ Grafton, W. Va.: “‘R and T’’ means Rope and Twine. The 
Wabash fives referred to are a second mortgage. The first fives sell 
at over 115. The interest has been paid on the securities you mention. 
I would prefer the Texas and New Orleans for a long pull. 

**Clerk,”’ Milwaukee, Wis.: The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois against the Glucose trust was responsible in part for the de- 
cline in the price of the stock. Adverse action on the part of the courts 
is one of the dangers which beset the industrials. I think well of Glu- 
cose, however. 

**D. S.,” Fort Stevens, Ore.: Eighteen per cent. interest for carrying 
stocks, even during a high money market, I would consider exorbitant, 
although, of course, I do not know what your relationship was with 
your broker,.or if he took extraordinary chances in the matter of 
margin or responsibility. First-class New York concerns have not 
charged more than 6 per cent. to any of their customers at any time 
during the past year. 

*B. R. T.,”’ Boston: The court has just refused a demand for an 
examination of the books Naturally, those who speculate in the stock 
and who are on the inside, prefer to keep all the others on the outside. 
(2) Many believe that the stock will sell at 60 before it sells again at 
120. It has not been a period of accumulation so much as a period of 
liquidation. (3) It is always wise to watch carefully for signs of accu- 
mulation, and it is also well to watch for signs of danger. My intro- 
ductory comments may answer your query. (4) After a short, sharp 
drop of two or three days, it is always safe to pick up bargains. (5) 
A sharp rally after a Republican success at the fall elections would 
naturally strengthen the Republican ~— before the country. (6) 
Unless too many are waiting to sell, a bull movement in the.fall might 
last into spring, but I do not believe that we will have another pro- 
tracted bull movement within a year. The January disbursements, if 
tight money continues, will threaten any concerted effort to raise 
prices. (7) Ihave not read the book, and would appreciate a copy 
with thanks for —_ courtesy. (8) All the Wall Street journals ex- 
E , as a rule, the sentiments of some speculative mind on the mar 

et. (9) Wish you had bought New York Central when I first advised 
you. JASPER. 


chases. 


A Palim-silk Skirt for 35 Cents. 


THE newest thing in skirts. Weighs ten ounces. The light- 
est, cheapest dust-proof petiicoat ever made. Just the thing 
for housework, bicycling, golfing, and rainy days. See special 
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offer made only by Demorest’s Family Magazine, November 
number. Sold by all newsdealers. Three months’ subscription, 
25 cents. Every subscriber is entitled to purchase a skirt for 
35 cents. Address Demorest’s Magazine, 110 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Life-insurance Hints. 


A CORRESPONDENT tells of an offer made to him by a newly- 
organized insurance company—or, rather, by one of its agents— 
of a very cheap policy, in return for the influence which the in- 
sured would exert in behalf of the new company’s business. 
Offers of this kind are not infrequently made by struggling 
companies seeking to obtain a precarious foothold. I advise my 
readers resolutely to refuse all such offers ; first, because many 
of them are made by agents without authority; and, secondly, 
because those that are authorized are made by companies whose 
responsibility is too often open to serious question. Life insur- 
ance should be removed as far as possible from the realm of 
A man usually insures his life in the hope of bene- 
fiting his wife or family in the event of his death. He seeks, in 
other words, to invest, while living, some of bis surplus funds, 
in the hope that the investment will prove profitable to his fam- 
ily in case of his death. 


speculation. 


Cheap life insurance obviously involves more risk and more 
chances of speculation than high-priced and high-class insur- 
ance. A man who seeks an insurance investment either for 
himself or his family should therefore not go about it as he 
does in buying a piece of merchandise, and quibble over the last 
cent, but should regard it as he regards the purchase of stocks 
or bonds—that is, he should be willing to sacrifice something in 
order to secure the assured safety of his investment. AndsoI 
constantly and conscientiously advise my readers to take out 
policies only in the well-established, old-line companies, whose 

e . . . 
success has been assured by years of experience and whose safe- 
ty is guaranteed by the accumulation of an enormous surplus 
fund. Among the leading companies of this class, as every one 
will concede, we must rank, first of all, the Mutual Life, the 
New York Life, and the Equitable. I do not say that these are 
the only great and powerful insurance companies, but they 
stand first in the list. 

“K.,? Pennsylvania; The Provident Savings Life ranks among the 
best of the old-line companies of its size. Your policy is all right. 

“'T.,’’ Houston, Tex.: The Franklin Life, of lilinois, has assumed 
the liabilities of the Merchants Life Association of St. Louis. The 
Franklin Life is a small company and is classified as an assessment 
concern, My opinion of these institutions must be well understood by 
my readers. 

“C.,” Richmond, Va; The superintendent of insurance of New 
York classifies the Hartford Life among the co-operative or assess- 
ment associations, although it must be stated that it has been doing 
business also asa _ regular life insurance company. Its report shows 
that it is in very good condition ae 

*“W..°’ New York : The New York Casualty Company is included by 
the State superintendent among the co-operative assessment concerns. 
It reported a total income last year of $34,000, payments to members 
aggregating about $15,000, and expenses of management nearly $17,- 
000. I should not call this a very promising report. 

“B.,” Newark, N. J.: Ido not believe that in the erd you will be 
as well satisfied with your policy in the assessment fraternal order of 
which you speak as you would be with one in a higher-priced, strong, 
old-line company. There isno reason why the association you speak 
of should ultimately escape the fate of all others of its kind. An old- 
Jine policy constantly seeks to lighten your load. The fraternal asso- 
ciations constantly incline to increase it. For the prudent man there 


is but one choice. 
~~ 
Ske AName- 


Is Your Brain Tired? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. Y. 8. TROYER, Memphis, Tenn., says: ‘It recuperates 
the brain and enables one to think and act.” Makes exertion 
easy. 


Unartificial Freshness. 


Dr. Dys’ Toilet Sachets spread into toilet waters a balmy 
milk, which daily brings much freshness to the complexion. 
They revive the face naturally and without artifice. This ac- 
counts for the fact that after a treatment of ten or fifteen years 
you will appear younger and fresher-looking than to-day. Pro- 
spectus free, at V. Darsy’s, 129 East Twenty-sixth Street, New 
York, 

Health Giving 
qualities to infants are contained in every can of Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. ‘It saved the baby’s life,” is 
the message received from thousands of mothers. Eagle stands 
First. 


‘¢Creme Simon.”’ 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers, Créme Simon, mar- 
velous for the complexion and light cutaneous affections ; it 
whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 Rue Grange 
Batelitre, Paris. Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


Breakfast on Drink. 


COFFEE MAKES Many DyYSPEPTICS. 


‘“CoFFEE and I had quite a tussle. Two years ago I was 
advised by the doctor to quit the use of coffee, for I had a 
chronic case of dyspepsia and serious nervous troubles, which 
did not yield to treatment. I was so addicted to coffee that it 


seemed an impossibility to quit, but when I was put on Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, there was no trouble in making the change, 


and to-day I am a well woman. 

‘*One of the lady teachers in our public schools was sick and 
nervous. Frequently the only think she took for breakfast was 
a cup of coffee ; I urged her to try leaving off the coffee and use 
Postum instead. Went so far as to send her a sample from my 
box and give her directions. She now uses nothing but Postum 
Food Coffee, and told me a short time ago that she was perfectly 
well. 

“It is easy to make good Postum, once a person becomes 
accustomed to it. I put four heaping teaspoons to the pint of 
water and put the Postum in thin muslin bags, drop the bag into 
the water, and after it comes up to a boil see that from that time 
on it boils fifteen or twenty minutes, then use good cream and 
vou have a drink that would be relished by the Queen.” Mrs, 
Lizzie Whittaker, Kidder, Mo. Postum is sold by all first-class 
grocers at 15 and 25 cents per package. 




















































































































































THE ADMIRAL’'S LIBRARY WITH DINING-ROOM ADJOINING, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE AT WASHINGTON PRESENTED BY HIS ADMIRERS 
10 ADMIRAL DEWEY 


























THE ADMIRAL’S HANDSOME PARLORS WITH DINING-ROOM IN BACKGROUND. 


Under His Own Roof-tree. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY'S NEw HoME AT WASHINGTON—THE BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE GIVEN TO 
THE MAN OF MANILA BY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


To the loving-cups, the swords, the banners, the jewels, and many other things more or less 
costly and beautiful which Admiral Dewey has received as tokens of the love and gratitude of 
the American people, there has now been added something more substantial and immediately 
useful, perhaps, than any of them, and that is a handsome residence in the city of Washington, 
where the admiral will be at home in the future. 

This residence was purchased for $50,000, and the money was made up largely in small 
amounts contributed for the purpose by about 40,000 people. When the admiral was consulted 
as to the location and kind of a home he would prefer he replied with his characteristic frank- 
ness that he wanted a house convenient to his old club quarters and one ready-made, where he 
could ‘* go in and bang up his hat at once.” The admiral’s wishes were promptly complied with 
in every respect. The residence purchased is near the corner of Rhode Island and Connecticut 
avenues, Washington. It has been known as the Fitch mansion, having been built about 
twelve years ago by Mr. James Fitch, who has lived in it until recently. 

It isan up-to-date mansion in all respects, and was almost completely furnished to begin 
with. It contains seventeen rooms and four baths. One feature of it specially pleasing to the 
new owner is a dining-room which practically occupies the whole of the first floor. Here the 
admiral will have ample spé-e to exercise his abounding hospitality. Other notable features of 
the home are a large library, finished in dark wood, and a beautiful music-room. The ad- 
miral’s own bed-room is on the second floor front, with bath and dressing-room off it. What 
the place lacked in furnishings will be amply provided by gifts from admiring friends. A 
Boston firm will send a piano specially made for the home. 


























SCHOOL-CHILDREN OF ABERDEEN PASSING IN REVIEW BEFORE THE PRESIDENT. 
































THE FIRST SOUTH DAKOTA VOLUNTEERS, JUST RETURNED FROM MANILA, LISTENING 
TO PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S WELCOME, AT ABERDEEN, 8. D. 


THE PRESIDENT ADDRESSING AN ENORMOUS CROWD AT WEST SUPERIOR, MINN. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR OF THE FAR. WEST. 


ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME TO THE NATION’S CHIEF MAGISTRATE, EXTENDED BY A PATRIOTIC I 2OPLE. 
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MAJOR GENERAL SYMONS, SERI- COLONELDICK-CUNYNGHAM GOR GENERAL GATACRE, COMMANDING COLONEL BROCKLEHURST, COM- MAJOR-GENERAL FRENCH, WHO 
OUSLY WOUNDED AT THE DON HIGHLANDERS, WOUNDED THE THIRD BRIGADE OF THE MANDING THIRD CAVALRY COMMANDED THE BRITISH AT 
BATTLE OF GLENCOE, AT ELANDSLAAGTE, BRITISH ARMY. BRIGADE. ELANDSLAAGTE. 

















CITY OF PIETERMARITZBURG, THE CAPITAL OF NATAL, WHICH FIGURES PROMINENTLY IN THE WAR DISPATCHES, 





























BLOEMFONTEIN, THE CAPITAL OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LAING’S NEK, WHERE THE BOERS FELL BACK AFTER THEIR 
REPULSE AT THE BATTLE OF GLENCOE, 














THE PRINCIPAL FORTRESS AT JOHANNESBURG, WHERE TH® BOERS EXPECT TO MAKE THEIR LAST STAND. 




































































MAFEKING, ACROSS THE TRANSVAAL BORDER, WHICH WAS SURROUNDED KIMBERLEY, THE DIAMOND CITY, WHERE CECIL RHODES WAS BELEAGUERED, 


THE WAR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


PROMINENT MEN AND PLACES CHIEFLY CONCERNED IN THE SANGUINARY OPENING OF HOSTILITIES.—{SEE PaGE 359.] 











UNCLE SAM’S RETURNING SOL 


THE OFFICERS OF THE SECOND OREGON VOLUNTEERS ENTERTAINED BY GEISHA GIRLS IN A 7 
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MERS ENJOYING THEMSELVES. 


ISE AT NAGASAK 
AGASAKI, JAPAN.—Drawn By Our SpeciIAL WAR ARTIST, G. W. PeTers.—(SEE PaGE 358.) 
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THE FLIGHT OF ENGLISH REFUGEES FROM JOHANNESBURG—SCENE AT THE 
RAILWAY-STATION 
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THE BOER SIGNAL-CORPS WATCHING THE BRITISH INVADERS ON THE NATAL 
FRONTIER. 

















THE GOLD AND DIAMOND MINERS HURRYING AWAY FROM THE MINING DISTRICT 
OF THE TRANSVAAL. 
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BRITISH QUARTERMASTER’S CORPS IN SOUTH AFRICA. RECONNAISSANCE OF THE BOERS IN FRONT OF GLENCOE. 


THE BATTLE WITH THE BOERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


WAR IN EARNEST BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND THE PEOPLE OF THE TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC.—{SrE Pace 359.] 
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ware SHAVING STICK, 










London, 


NAoenol) 








Ladies’ 


Paris Made Crepe and §S 
Gowns, 





Flannel Dressing 


Matinées, Liseures. 


Droadovay As 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


NUINE YANKEE SHAVIN 


for toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


onstecble KCo, 


Furnishings. 


Japanese Hand-quilted Robes, 
Flannel Wrappers, Kimonos, 
Eiderdown Bath Robes, 


Sacques 
] ’ 


“IT WON’T DRY ON THE FACE.” 


Most shaving soaps dry quickly on the face—and this produces the smarting 


d dangerous. 


You can apply the Rich, Cream-like lather of Williams’ Soap, sit down and 
read your morning paper, and still find the lather almost as moist and thick as 
when first applied. Your beard will be thoroughly softened, and you will enjoy 
a most soothing, comforting, refreshing shave. This remarkable quality of 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP is found in no other, and has made it famous 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 
By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


25 cts. 


Paris, 


ilk Tea 


Silk 





s 

G SOAP, 10 cts. 
WILLIAIS1S GLYCERATED TAR SOAP, 15 cts. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. 
Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. 
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LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25 cts. 


Exquisite also 





Dresden, 





Makes a Pie That 
Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of makinga winter’s supply 
of home-made. 

Libby’s is so convenient, whoie- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 


for 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Drop a postal for booklet, new edition, 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
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‘IF LHAD/ ONLY 


BEWARE JOF IMITATIONS; 


OF THIS YEARS AGO” 


ED.PINAUDS 


EAU DE 
QUININE 


- THE HAIR 


CLEANSES 
AND KEEPS IT FREE FRO 


FOR SALE f VERY WHERE 





KNOWN 


eae SCALD 


M DANDRUFF 





INVESTOR'S GU 


Jus 





cae lose ; big profits certain, sure. T 
one ul absolutely disinterested. Solely 
ur big illu ‘ 
send 
sendi 
mini 
of 


& copy 


ng news, stories of adventure, and 


rand ‘scenery. 
ERKLY, and Adare nth year. 


an Out, worth its weight in gold. Tells how to invest 


Strated western weekly paper we will 
cote of the Investor’s Guide free to all 
& 10 two-cent stamps for a 13-weeks’ trial. Latest 


Mention Lestrr’s 


ILLUSTRATED WEBKLY, Denver, Colo. 


IDE. 


his great vol- 
to introduce 


lovely views 








is more delightful than the “ 
Mediterranean. 







The SANTA FE ROUTE is 
the shortest and most comfortable 
route to California. 


Illustrated descriptive books 
and particulars of rates, daily 
and limited train service and 
tourist excursions furnished on 
application. 


General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
CHICAGO. 

















already existing kinds; 


Chocolate, 


other cocoas. 
it proves of great service. 


The Best Chocolate. 


Van Houten’s Chocolate (for eating) 
some time ago, the manufacturers 
had before them the object of offer- 
ing buyers a nutritive and digestible Choco- 
late of irreproachable composition, while at 
the same time more delicious in flavor than any of the 
in other words, a Chocolate 
which, both from the point of view as to health as well 
as to flavor, should satisfy the most exacting demands, 
The universal good opinion concerning Van Houten’s 
seems to prove that this object has been 
attained; and it is recognised as being as superior to 
other Chocolates, as Van Houten’s Cocoa is superior to 
When travelling, picnicking, or bicycling, 





When placing on the 
market the new product 








Sold in Tins of Croquettes and Tins of Drops, 
Also in Square Tablets and Small Bars. 








One Step to | 
Success 


From a poor position to a 
ood one without loss of time. 
undreds of our etudents 

have advanced directly from 

the shop to positionsas Me- 
chanical or Architect- 
ural Drau gh tsmen, 

Electrical or Steam En- 

gineers, Architects, 

Surveyors, Chemists, 

Correspondents, _.Ste- 

nographer and 

keepers. e guarantee to 
give you a thorough tech- 
nical education by mail. 

» Mention the profession you 

; wish to enter. 

The International Correspondence Schools, Box 1158, 

SORANTON, PA. 


CUFFS HELD .. 


with the 
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Improved 


Washburne atent 
Cuff Holders can be 
placed just where you want 
them ; will never slip, but 


may be instantly released. 
Drawers Supporters, easily 
oaee or taken off—ex- 
cellent for holding golf 
trousers. By mail, 20c. the 
air. ga" Catalogue show- 
ng these and other novel- 
ties, free. 
American Ring Co., Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 


CASH acceptable ideas. State if patented. 
. The Patent Record, Baltimore.Md. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured, 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. J. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


PA RALYSIS fessors amazed at the return 


to health of patients thought to be incurable, by 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
rite me about your case. Will send proof of cures 
with advice free. Dr. Chase, 224 N, (Oth St., Phila.. Pa. 
absolutely sure; we 


$ o furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 


the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear pro- 
fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once. 











Locomotor Ataxia conquered 
at last. Doctors puzzled, Pro 





Send us youraddress 


and we willshow you 
how to make $3 aday 





BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 24, DETROIT, MICH. 
) at drug stores. The world’s 
Coe S Eczema Cure $ surest cure for all skin 


diseases, Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


THE PLOWBOY 
AND COUNTRY FARMER, 


ATLANTA, CGA. 


The Great Southern Farm and Household 








Journal. Sample copies free. Advertising 
rates reasonable. 
a 





The Improved 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 

ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE : 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 
se lalied on recelptot price. 






















Sent to 
any U. 8. 
address 
prepaid 


Size 
Four Inches. 


Long-leaf 
filler. 


for 


in neat 
wood 
box. 


Hand-rolled 
they 
burn evenly. 


Their flavor 
is delicate 
and rich. 


if not pleased, 
j Made of a stock for 
50 years controlled 
by Spanish export 
Secured by us for American 
consumption at 1-6th cost 
A most pleasing astonishment to any 
lover of a rich, tropical-flavored tobacco. 
full cigar-weight edition of this stock, selected, 
We send box of 50 for $1.25. Goods guaranteed, 


Money back 
trade in Porto Rico. 
ROLLS of Cuban leaf. 
Note: “The Lucke Rolled Cigar” isa large 
J. H. LUCKE & CO., 48 Lucke Block, Cincinnati,O, 








THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—_O—-H—M—_E-—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave,, cor, 22d St, 
Seventieth Year. 


1831 wash 3 1900 


Country Gentleman 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 


Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 





Every department written by specialists, the high- 
est authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compete with it in 
qualifications of editorial] staff 

Gives the Agricultural NEWS with a degree of full- 
ness and completeness not even attempted by others. 

Best Reviews of the Crops, 

Best Market Reports, 
Best Accounts of Meetings, 
Best Everything. 


INDISPENSABLE TO 


ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 


WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Single Subscription, $2; 
Two Subscriptions, $3.50; 
Four Subscriptions, $6. 


INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS 

OF LARGER CLUBS. 

{2 Write for Particulars on this Point. 
Club Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


SPECIAL 


Four Months’ Trial Trip 50 Conts. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


will be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody 
interested in any way in country life to send for 
them. Address the publishers : 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 





Albany, N.Y, 








































LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


NovEMBER 4, 1899. 












































TRAVEL-WORN HORSES OF THE THIRD UNITED STATES CAVALRY, EN ROUTE FOR MANILA, 


RESTING AT DUICH HARBOR, ALASKA. 


Photographs by Judge Reed and Mr. Chichester of Udakta. 


UDAKTA, DUTCH HARBOR, ALASKA, WITH MOUNT LINCOLN IN BACKGROUND, 


















Horses at $800 Each. 


How THE GOVERNMENT IS SENDING THEM TO MANILA VIA 
ALASKA—A New Route warica Is Sar To SAveE_ 1,500 
MILES. 


SEATTLE, October 25th, 1899.—A new departure in the con- 
veyance of troops to Manila from the Pacific coast is that re- 
cently adopted laying the course of the transports as far north 
as Dutch Harbor, in the Aleutian Island portion of the sweep- 
ing Alaskan peninsular extension forming the greater portion of 
tbe southern boundary of the Bebring Sea. This course is known 
nautically as ‘‘ the Great Circle course,” and in sea navigation 
the arc of the great circle between two points is the shortest 
distance between those points. By this Alaskan route distance 
is not only saved, but still more important is the advantage of 
resting the horses and delivering them in good condition at the 
end of their long voyage. 

There are two resting-places on the route—one at Dutch 
Harbor and the other at Kobe, Japan. The first ship to sail 
via Dutch Harbor was the Garonne, leaving Seattle with 450 
horses of the Third United States Cavalry, Sunday, August 
20th, arriving seven days later. The horses were turned out 
and corralled on the soft moss and grass back of the North 
American Commercial Company’s buildings, and there they 
remained until the 3lst, when they were reloaded and the ship 
left for Kobe, Japan, to arrive in twelve days ; thence to Ma- 
nila in from seven to nine days. The St. Paul, with 720 men of 
the regiment, arrived September 2d, eight days out from Seat- 
tle, and left on the 4th. While the Sf. Paul was in the barbor 
the Athenian arrived with 391 horses on board, having lost one 
by accident en route. 

Captain Chase, senior captain of the regiment, who has 
charge of the shipping of the horses, was aboard the Athenian, 
and his accommodations and arrangements were as perfect for 
the comfort of the animals as could be made. No trouble was 
had with them, except that many suffered with seasickness at 
the beginning of the voyage. Uptothis time the experiment 
has proved successful, and unless the heavy fogs and the hard 
winds that prevail over all the Aleutians offset the advantage 
of 1,500 miles shorter distance and rest for the horses the Great 
Circle course will be the choice hereafter. 

These transports are chartered at $800 per day, coal and 
water extra. As about thirty days are required to carry the 
horses to Manila, a little calculation will show that the cost of a 
ship-load of, say, 400 horses will be between $25,000 and $30,000, 
or over $700 per horse, making each animal worth at least $800 
put down in Manila. 

Dutch Harbor, which is the general name for Unalaska, and 
Udakta, situated a mile apart, headquarters of the Alaska and 
the North American Commercial companies, is the best harbor 
in the Aleutian Islands, and it has been a haven for whalers 
for many years, Unalaska being an old Russian settlement. 
Within the last two or three years it has come into prominent 
notice as a coaling-station for ships bound to the gold-fields of 
the Yukon River. Unalaska and Udakta are the only post- 
offices in the Aleutian Islands, and Udakta has had the honor 
only since June, but since its opening it has handled 2,500 let- 
tersa month. Udakta is the headquarters of the North Amer- 
ican Commercial Company, which has the seal-hunting privi- 
leges. The scenery about the harbor is Norwegian in character, 
with narrow inlets walled by mountains, Mount Lincoln rising 
2,000 feet above the heads of the horses feeding at its foot. The 
entire population numbers about 300 people, nine-tenths being 
natives. All the white people are in the employ of the compa- 
nies, Udakta having no native population. Udakta has been 
in existence only since 1892, when the North American Com- 
mercial Company succeeded the Alaska Company in the sealing 
privileges. W. J. LAMPTON. 


An Indian Bribe. 


CONFINED in the jail at St. Michael’s, Alaska, for murder is 
an Indian, who speaks no English, but is none the less anxious 
to be free. In August last, when Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney A.J. Daly was in St. Michael’s with Judge John- 
son and the court officials, he was approached by an English- 
speaking Indian bearing a note from his friend, the prisoner. 
This note on its face was as follows: 








TIA REVIT: 
HUW FeHUy 


Quite naturally, Mr. Daly could not interpret this sign-lan 
guage epistle, but the bearer of it could, and gave this transla- 
tion 

‘If you will take me (the Indian to the left) out of jail (the 
tent-like looking structure to the right) and put me where I 
can smoke my pipe (at the extreme left) far away, [ will give 
you twenty mukaluks (fur boots).” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Daly was superior to the seduc- 
tive song of the siren, and the prisoner is still in jail at St 
Michael’s, where he will remain for trial at the next term of 
court, say August, 1900 W. J. LAMPTON 


A Man Who Fought. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CAPTAIN TAYLOR, WHO TOOK THE * INDI- 
ANA” THROUGH THE CUBAN CAMPAIGN 


CAPTAIN HENRY CLAY TayLor, United States Navy, who 
has had command of the United States battle-ship Indiana for 
nearly three years, and who commanded that great fighting- 
machine—the first first- 
class battle+‘ip of our 
modern navy—throughb- 
out the Spanish- Ameri 
can war, and who fought 
his ship against the en 
tire Spanish fleet of war 
ships as they emerged 
one by one from the 
mouth of Santiago har 
bor on that July third 
morning of 1898 now fa- 
mous in history, left 
that ship the first week 
in October to take his 
turn on shore duty, as 
required by naval regu- 
lations. Captain F. W. 
Dickins succeeds him. 

Captain Taylor was 
the officer selected for 


. 2 ae 





the arduous duty of safely conducting General Shafter’s army 
from the United States to Cuban shores in the height of the 
war. This, the most extensive movement of troops by water 
known to modern history, involved the command of a fleet of 
fifteen naval vessels that formed the protecting force for the 
sixteen thousand soldiers in thirty-six transporting steamers. 
This work was done successfully and the troops delivered safely 
and without accident at the pre-arranged time and place—a war 
movement that brought no little praise to Captain Taylor and 
the naval officers who assisted him in the great undertaking. 

Captain Taylor carried his ship through the war from the 
time of the blowing up of the Maine until the close of hostilities 
in Cuba, taking part in the bombardment of San Juan de Puerto 
Rico, after a time of blockade duty off Havana immediately 
following the declaration of war ; in the chase after Cervera’s 
elusive fleet, after taking the army to Cuba ; in the bombard- 
ment of Santiago de Cuba’s fortifications on June 22d ; in an 
engagement with the forts of Santiago on July 2d, and in the 
battle with Cervera’s fleet. In this battle the Indiana’s block- 
ading station placed her nearer to the harbor entrance than 
any of the other ships, and so, as each Spanish ship came out, 
it was at the Indiana that she fired, the Jndiana returning the 
fire with great rapidity and good effect in the running fight 
which followed the sinking of the two torpedo- boats that 
brought up the rear of Cervera’s fleet that morning. After the 
sea-battle of Santiago the Indiana rested for a few days, until 
the long-range bombardment of the city of Santiago, in which 
her great thirteen-inch guns played an important part, and 
that was the end of active war work for this ship and her 
captain. 

Captain Taylor has been the senior commanding officer of 
Admiral Sampson’s North Atlantic squadron for some time, and 
as such the command of the squadron has fallen upon him for a 





THE CURIOUS MANNER BY WHICH AN INDIAN’S BRIBE WAS INDIOATED. 





NY a light. 


considerable portion of the past summer. He has been assigned 
to the command of the receiving-ship Vermont at the New York 
Navy Yard, and will assume that duty next spring, relieving 
Captain Merril! Miller, unless the interests of the service should 
demand that a more important duty be assigned him before 
that time. He has been announced as the next chief of the 
bureau of navigation, in the Navy Department, but this posi- 
tion has neither been offered to him recently nor is the present 
chief of bureau likely to be relieved until his regular term of 
service in that position shall have expired. 

Captain Taylor was the first president of the naval war col- 
lege at Newport, R. [., and was instrumental in the establish- 
ment of this important institution in the government's military 
establishment. He was for two years general manager and vice- 
president of the Nicaragua Canal Company, the original or- 
ganization of capital for the promotion of that great enterprise. 
He was born in Washington, D. C , 1845. His father was Mr. 
Franck Taylor, a Washington bookseller and publisher and a 
personal friend of Henry Clay 


Back from the Jungle. 


SAN FRANCISCO, October 16th, 1899.—The Washington troops 
who arrived at San Francisco on the transport Pennsylvania on 
October 9th had a tumultuous passage, and arrived with a fresh 
crop of scandals. Colonel Wholley, in command of the regi- 
ment, had several charges made against him, but in spite of the 
slight unpleasantness the Governor of Washington and a large 
































HAPPY WASHINGTON STATE VOLUNTEERS READING THE FIRST 
LETTERS AND PAPERS RECEIVED ON THEIR ARRIVAL ° 
AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


delegation of Washingtonians were in San Francisco to greet 
their men, and the march of the regiment up Market Street and 
to the Presidio was characterized by the same scenes that have 
distinguished the arrival of other brave regiments from the 
Philippines. The rifles of the men were decorated with flowers, 
they were entertained at the Presidio, and the Washington dele- 
gation will see that they are supplied with the good things of 
life until mustering-out time comes. While still on the trans- 
port hundreds of pounds of fresh fruits, contributed by the citi- 
zens of Washington, were distributed to the men. 
MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


Aphorisms. 


EVEN though it prove the will-o’-the-wisp, you are following 


When man ceases to understand, woman begins to com- 
prehend. 

The less honor men have the mere they boast about it, and 
the more fearful they are lest somebody might burt it. 
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CYCLOMETER 


\ 








Every 
rider knows 
the value of a re- 
liable “‘mile-teller”’ 
ona wheel, The worth- 

less cyclometers offered at 
first have been driven from the 

market by their own inefficiency, 
leaving many cyclists without faith in 
any cyclometer. That’s a mistake 
The Veeder Cyclometer is a perfect 
instrument, perfectly reliable, as use- 
ful as your watch. Sold by all dealers. 
Ordinary, 10,000 miles and repezt, $1.00 
Trip Cyclometer, + + = - 2.00 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 

Made for 
=m 24, 26, 28 and 30 
inch wheels. 
VEEDER MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


















CURE LEAKY TIRES 


by putting inner tubes into 
them, and thus convert them 
Double Tires— 
better 


into Tube 


but, 


Tube Tire to begin with ; it 
has no incurable ills. 
the Dunlop 





Trade Mark. 
on any one of a hundred sakes of bicycles, and 
every live dealer will give you our booklet; or we | 


You can get 


shall be glad to send it to you if you will let us. 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO, 


Belleville, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill. 


A device which gives any woman a 


SUPERB) senz_ | $ 
FIGURE | ON TRIAS | for 


The CASS CORSET BELT (Patents Pending). 
For slender women with flat waists. I 
large waists For beauty and style in any figure 








| 








Photo of figure wearing 
ordinary corset laced to fit. 


Same figure and corset after 
putting on a Casa Corset Belt 

lt consists of layers or leaves of steel (inside a chamois 
and satin padding) which slide and give and are so ad- 
justed as to mould the waist into correct and elegant 


taper form. 
taper waist. 


A FAIR PROPOSITION Send us your waist measure 

+ (exact, with corsets on—we 

make all allowance) and send ONE DOLLAR with it. 

Ve will forward you, postpaid, a belt to fit; and if you 

are willing to give it up after seeing what it will do for 

your figure we will return your dollar. 

Our standing is well established. The American Guaranty 
Company and the Royal Trust Company certify to our reli 
bility. You may refer to their Chicago or any brinch office. 


CATEARINE CASS & CO., B. 308, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


It gives the round, stylish and beautiful 





HEAVY BELCHER RING. 

This stone looks as if it 
cost $125.00, and will retain 
its brilliancy forever, The 
mountings are made of one 
continuous piece of thick- 
shelled gold plate, and war- 
ranted for ten years. Mailed 
to any address upon receipt 
of price, $1.00. Weare the 
sole importers in the U. 8. 
Send for catalogue. 


THE POMONA COMPANY, 1181-1183 Broadway, NewYork 


EVERY WOMAN 


is interested in the wonderful 
MARVEL ‘‘ Whirling 
Spray ’’ SYRINGE, the new 
injection and suction vagi- 
nal syringe. The best, 
safestand most con- 
venient. It 
cleanses in- 
stantly. 




















druggist 

Aannot supply the 

Write no peePtno other, but 

sent f ee: for illustrated book, 

ms nate ree—sealed. It gives partic- 

ladhe and directions invaluable to 
1€s, MA 


Room A Times Building, New York. 


Stricture 


St. 


CURED while You Sleep. 
8,000 cured in one year. 
Valuable Illustrated 
Treatise Free. 


James Association, Dept. 135, Bond Hill, O. 


DABILITY s."3 


Electric 
Belt a perfect and scientific 
homeself-treatment for weak- 
nesses. You wear it at night. 
It gives strength while you 
sleep. Over six thousand 
cured oe 1898, Bs little 
Men.” . » ‘Three Classes 
envelo hate fi and is sent in plain ot 
or the belt may Rept. all letters personally, 
any of my Offlene. ’€ seen and current tested at 


on Dt: L. W. SANDEN 
Chi 826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Y cago: 1&8 So. Clark Street. Boston ; 138 


Ym gga Street. Philadelvhia ; 924 Chestnut 



































still, buy the | 
Dunlop Detachable Double | 


For stout women | 


GENTLEMEN’S TWO-CARAT | 


** COLLINGWOOD says that his new suit was 
made to measure. I wouldn’t have believed it, 
would you, Fosdick ?”’ 

‘** Did he say it was ?” 

‘* He did.” 

‘** Then it must be true. Collingwood wouldn't 
lie about it. But it was probably made to some 
other chap’s measure.”—Judge. 


\ DEFINITION. 

LI'tTLE. MIKE (in the midst of his reading) 
‘** Feyther, phwot is an incubus ?” 

MecLubberty — ‘‘ Thot’s roight, Moikey ! 

Phwiniver yez foind a worrud that yez don’t 


understand, come to me wid ut. Shure, an in 


cubus is wan av thim ixtinct bur-r-r-rds thot 
lays iggs as big as yure hid.”—Judge., 


LabDies never have dyspepsia after a wineglass of 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Litters. 


Soumer & Co. find it almost impossible to keep 
pace with the inpouring torrent of orders. The 
fame of the Sohmer Piano is now world-wide, and 
the demand for the instrument is almost universal. 


But one * Original *’ Ang< stura Bitters—Abbott’s, 
that one—take no other, and physical improvement 
is assured. Abbott's, the Original Angostura Bitters 


MAKE this your rule—when you drink a cham 
pagne drink a good one ; Cook's Imperial Extra Dry 
is the best. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soorn 
IN@ Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea, 


+ Oe +o 21 o eo De. eo Poe 
\ an} 
‘BEECHAMS: 
; Purify the Blood, 
; Cure Blotches, Im- 
¢ rove Complexion. 
0 cents—25 cents. 


a oo | 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 


HE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrivai- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hot: 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


~> + + p+ + e+ e+ wm 0 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY’S SERVICE FOR 
THE SOUTH. 

THis popular route announces for the coming 
winter season the usual improved service between 
New York and the South, via Washington. Four 
through trains daily are operated from New York, 
giving the most perfect through-car service. Din- 
ing, library and observation cars are operated on 
its limited trains the year round. This route is the 
most picturesque through the Southern States. If 
you are thinking of taking a trip South. to Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, Mexico or California, call on or address 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York. 


“THE COMPANION’S” NEW CALENDAR. 


EVERY new subscriber to the 1900 volume of the 

Youth's Companion will receive a beautiful calendar. 
The calendars given by The Companion to its friends 
are famous for their delicacy of design and richness 
of coloring. That for 1900 will surpass any one of 
former years. It is the last calendar of the century, 
aud the publishers have endeavored to make it the 
most beautiful one. Those who subscribe now will 
receive not only the calendar as a gift, but also all this 
year’s November and December issues of the paper 
from the time of subscription. 


HIS ABSENTMINDEDNESS. 

Mrs. TELLINGTON—‘ Poor Mr. Moonabout is 
very absent-minded, isn’t he ?” 

Mr. Tellington—‘* Yes ; his latest freak was 
to lose his pocket-book and then look for it 
among the ‘p’s’ in the dictionary.” —.Judge. 

WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 

WHILE under her window he stands, 

The moon raining light from above, 
A mandolin clasped in his hands, 
His heart gushing over with love, 
He sings in a voice soft and mellow; 

She sits in the parlor and plays 

The piano and sings, the false maid, 

The sweetest and fondest of lays, 

All unheeding the lost serenade, 








Entertaining another young fellow. 
—Judge, 
SEASONABLE. 


A SPRING-CART is perhaps the best for all 
Who drive about in the spring ; 


As Pure as it Seems 


CHLITZ 
impurity, yet a beer may look almost as well and still be very 
unhealthful. The impurities which we guard against most 
are in the form of bacteria. Their importance lies in the fact 

that they multiply, because beer is a saccharine product. A few may 
in a month become millions. 

That’s why we brew Schlitz beer in air-tight caldrons, That’s 
why we cool it in filtered air, why we filter the beer, why we sterilize 
every bottle. The slightest taint of impurity is entirely impossible. 

All this expense adds nothing to looks or taste. Its benefit all 
comes in the knowledge that Schlitz beer is healthful. It has the 
flavor of certainty. 


beer is as good as it looks. ‘There is no hidden 


DICTIONARY FREE—We will send you a 200 page up-to-date Webster Pocket 
Dictionary upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. 
SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Address 











DAILY 


csv LIMES 


and 
The OMY (excéusive) MOPHING 


PAPER IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
THE MAIL ORDER 
AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM OF THE 
PROSPEROUS NORTHWEST. 


SAMPLE COPIES AND RATES ON APPLICATION. 


ADDRESS: 


THE TIMES, Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. E. HASKELL. Manacer. 




















| But you must acknowledge that in the fall 
| The autumn-mobile is the thing.— Judge. 
| 


| Wool 
iSoap 


For Toilet and Bath 





Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


Swift and Company, Chicajo 
100 


























BOYS, GIRLS AND LADIES SEND US YOUR 
full address and we will show you how to 
secure this beautiful Wateh, Free. Won’t 
cost you one penny. We only ask alittle 
favor that anybody can easily do. We will 

write you soon as you send us your name and address. 

If you want a beautiful little Pearl Stick 

Pin or a Zarama Diamond Gents’ Shirt Stud, 

enclose four 2c. stamps with your name and 

address, and we will send it to you at once. We make this 
liberal offer to introduce one of the most charming and 
interesting family magazines into families where it is as yet 
unknown. Do not delay. Write at once. Address, 
“HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL” Publishing Company, 
Department, 21. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Leslie’s Weekly 


PIII ee 














The Great National Medium—Circulates Every- - 
where—Read by Everybody—Patronized by the 
Best Advertisers. Let us give you Figures for 
your Fall and Winter Advertising . . . . + 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 10 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Si: (en thy, i, oft 


Df Serre iS 7 






THE STAMP OF TRUTH. 
i First FeLLow-cit1zEN—‘‘I see you god a bad code id your head. 
cure for id. ; 
utes. Id wi’ cure you id haf a hour, 
koo |” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 











THD WILSON DISTILLING CoO., 
Baltimore Md, 





ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE ALWAYS 


a ecmington 


- 


Typewriter 
STANDS THE TEST OF CONSTANT SERVICE 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 





—* 1 co Led me teh you a sure 
Juss ged a liddie asfoedity ad a liddie oi’ of tar, ad taig a spoonfuh ev’y ted mid- 
Hvo-chee-koo ! hoo-chee koo ! hoo-chee-hoo-chee-hoo-chee- 












Armour’s 
Extract 


of 
Beef 


for 
Soups, Gravies 


and ees 


Armourd Company 
Chicago. 






Against catching cold after ex- 3 


‘ 
posure is fia.” y >t 


\ Wh, 4) ) 
\% Hy) 
Gi 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT by 


Ail 2. E 

wgltee 

OF BEEF. A little in hot water, 4 
properly seasoned, makes a de- A 


licious drink which gratefully |} ( 4 
















SE GB SRC IES 


















warms the system and restores 
the vitality. 


Genuine with Blue Signatare : 
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“‘A Perfect Food,’’ 





















«« Preserves Health,’ 












‘‘Prolongs Life.’’ 


BAKER'S . 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 






There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


Kodaks 


make photography simple, easy. 
$5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, AND 
~ EASILY ADJUSTED 


POCKET CASH 











Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail, 




































REGISTER. TRADE-MARK. * 

ed 

Every person ’ ; 4 
who wishes to “Tt is at once a delightful food and i 
keep account of nourishing drink, and it would be well ys 


his or her Daily, 
Weekly, 
Monthly 
penses, can do so. 
Can be used as a 
} COUNTER for 
> GOLF, WHIST, 
BASEBALL, Etc. 
Its uses are Innumerable. Made of Aluminum, 
weight one-half oz. Size of asilver dollar. 

Sent Postpaid, for 25c.—any address, U. S. or Can. 
Reference, Commercial Bank, Port Huron. U. 8. 
Pat., Feb. 21st, 1899. Can. Pending. Address 
CENTURY NOVELTY CO., DEPT.L. 
PORT HURON, MICH, U. 8. A. 


for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 


) 


Walter Baker & CO. timitea. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 






















Every Piece of N!AGARA HAM and BACON is Inspected by an Officer of the United States Government. 


; KAULTLESS JKOOD 
Makes Perfect Health 








Wren 























A slice. of Niagara 
Ham or rasher of crisp 
Niagara Bacon is the 
most appetizing dish 

extant. They are 
A ing information about how Dold’s meats tender, sweet, ial o 


are handled to secure the uniformly high fi 
quality found in Niagara Hams and Bacon, most nutritious food. 





Ask your dealer to get them for you. 
We would like 


to send you a handsome little booklet giv- 


If he objects—you insist. 


A postal will bring it to you free. 





DOLD'’S 


-seet AMOUS..... 


NIAGARA HAMS 
NIAGARA BACON 


are Specially Cured and Carefully Prepared. 





Corn=-Fed Porkers make sweet, healthful food. ‘a 
THE JACOB DOLD PACKING COMPANY use ’ 
exclusively Corn-Fed Porkers. ...... . “4 


Branded in the Skin 


THAT’S WHY 
THEY ARE 


FAULTLESS... 


We know how to make them good, 
And we make them as good as we know how. 





THE JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





of every piece. 











A_24-Hour Train to Chicage 








very day—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 






